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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 9th ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Omana, March 31, 1875. 

The Association met in the Opera House at 9 a.m. Called to 
order by Prof. J. H. Kellom, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Pres’t Nightingale and Vice Pres’t Dempster both being absent, 
Prof. Kellom was on motion elected President pro tem. 

Prof. A. Nichols, of Peru, was elected Assistant Secretary. 

Hon. B. E. B. Kennedy, Vice President of the Omaha Board of 
Education, was then introduced, and delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME: 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Nebraska:—It affords me pleasure to address you 
on this important occasion: important to us, important to you, 
important to the rising generation, and to the people of this young, 
vigorous, and growing state. 

A number of years ago, in the early organization of this Associa- 

tion, it was my privilege to become one of its members, but I owe 
you an apology, and I regret, that my part in it has been sustained 
80 poorly. { see but few here who were enrolled at that time. 
Some have gone out from our midst, some have become more or 
less indifferent to its success, and some have gone to their rest. 
But may we not realize that their places have been filled by others, 
none the less zealous and active co-workers in the great cause of 
popular education ? 
_ This Association is the most important educational institution 
in our state, outside of the Normal School, for the promotion of 
complete and systematic instruction. It is you, teachers, to whom 
we look, and upon whom we depend for the promotion of this desira- 
ble object. 
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Some of you'can go back with me to the time in our state’s his- 
tory when school houses, like “angels’ visits, were few and far be- 
tween ;” when text books in the few schools then organized, con- 
sisted of such as the enterprising settler had, perchance, brought 
with him to the new country, and not unfrequently a dozen differ- 
ent kinds were found in the same school. Little care and less en- 
ergy manifested themselves in the amelioration of that condition 
of things. Pre-emption claims and corner lots absorbed nearly all 
other considerations, save politics and federal preferment. 

But how changed we find it now. The school house is the most 
notable building in every organized school district. A uniformity 
of text books and a systematic course of instruction may be found 
in nearly every scl.ool in the state. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, there is still great need of a more systematic, complete, united, 
and thorough action on he pest of the friends of education and 
teachers. We have the broad foundation and rich resources for 
erecting here, within the very borders of the once supposed “Amer- 
ican Desert,” a large, prosperous, and powerful commonwealth. 
The industries and wealth of the state lie mainly in the hidden 
riches of the soil, with a salubrious climate, and a central position ; 
but it will require intelligent labor, skilled judgment, and cunning 
hands to emancipate, develop, and mould into form, and move its 
products into the great commercial channels of the world. To this 
end it becomes your duty and ours, to provide the children of the 
artisan, the mechanic, and the farmer, alike with those of the mer- 
chant, the banker, and the lawyer, with a course of mental and 
moral training that shall be at once thorough, systematic, and 
complete. 

The physicist may prescribe formule for physical development 
and hygiene, the fashionable tailor and dressmaker may suitably 
adorn and beautify the person of our sons and daughters, but the 
supercilious frivolities of fashion and. dress, on the one hand, or 
the physical training of the acrobat or devotee of the prize ring on 
the other, are alike pernicious and antagonistic to our best indus- 
tries. But on the other hand there is an idea of secular growth 
distinctively connected with the nature of man, that is not suscept- 
ible to any bound or limit. It is this idea that you are seeking to 
— aye, that the philosophy of ages has sought to illustrate 

y rational demonstration. 

I do not seek to impart to your deliberations the slightest con- 
troversal tinge by the assertion that man’s growth cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied. Whether he is to be considered as a creation of 
six thousand years ago, or a new born being of yesterday; whether 
he sprang from ethereal fire, or was a result of molecular force, his 
we is as mysterious and inscrutable as that sacred legend which 
declares that “The Lord God formed man from the dust of the 
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ground, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came @ living soul.” Whatever of mystery or inscrutability may 
be thrown around his primal existence, one thing, I trust, we do 
know, and that is, he is the creature of physical and mental devel- 
opment. “He came into being a mere bundle of faculties and ca- 
pacities, labeled from the indefinite past to the indefinite future,” 
passing through and being subjected to certain influences, the re- 
sults of which we denominate education, and, with “here a little 
and there a little” added through ages, he has been transformed 
from what he was to what he is. A celebrated author has described 
him as playing seven parts in the drama of life, but he is cast in 
each role, good or ill—a success or a failure—singularly in keepin 
with the scope of his intellectual and moral training, and althoug 
we may safely assert that “every generation grows wiser,” yet the 
degree of excellence accorded to each is so slight that we should 
not indulge our egotism in that behalf. 


The question naturally arises—and it is one for the professional 
teacher and educator to solve—how shall this important developing 
influence or attribute be attained, and how shall it be best applied ‘ 
What methods or systems should be adopted to secure the best and 
the greatest results in this behalf? It certainly is not within my 
province to answer these questions, Yet if the privilege should be 
accorded me to make a suggestion, it would be, that whatever method 
or system is adopted, it should be such as will give to the susceptible 
mind of the youth the broadest exercise for its faculties, and the. 
wisest direction to its tendencies, and that which will most con- 
tribute to ite usefulness and beauty. Right here you are met with 
two methods which have been heretofore arrayed somewhat antag- 
onistic to each other, contending for supremacy, one bringing with 
it the labor and sanction of centuries in support of its claim. I 
refer to the study of the classics. The other, possessing in itself a 
wonderful power, is supported by the laws an philosophy of nature 
and of reason, and is known as the scientific method. I can see no 
good reason why they may not work harmoniously together in one 
complete, systematic course of instruction, embracing within its 
comprehensive folds the district school and the university, upon 
the basis of free education. Some time will doubtless pass ere that 
happy consummation will be realized, but that it will come we may 
confidently hope. Whilst I am not prepared to speak of the merits 
of Greek and Latin in the higher departments of learning, as a 
source of discipline and mental culture, their early introduction 
into the schools should not, in my judgment, be contemplated. 

There is in some respects too great a tendency to crowd too much, 
or rather too many, topics upon the mind of the pupil in a given space 
of time, and while the pupil is too young. Particularly is this the case 
in the intermediate and grammar departments. Many things may 
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conspire to promote this error. Many parents, with more superfi- 
cial pride than discretion, in the rapid advancement and premature 
display of their children, exact of the teachers, or rather stimulate 
them, in their endeavor to please, to give prominence to the bright 
traits of the child, to a sad neglect of the more needful and substan- 
tial development and growth of the mind. Indeed, they expect the 
teacher to put their children throngh at railroad speed, make prod- 
igies of them in learning, and furnish them with a “ticket of leave” 
and blue ribbon in the shortest possible time. A failure to accom- 
_ this will subject the teacher to the b peosreree reminder that the 
ault lies at his door, as if he should furnish, not instruction 
only, but also capacity. Hence that evil tendency commonly called 
“cramming” is largely attributable to those who should be most 
particular in guarding against it—the parents. 


In selecting and adapting any method of instruction to any 
class of pupils, the inner faculties, temperament, health, and 
physical we should all be carefully studied and taken into 
account. Such topics or branches of study, allotted to such time 
as will be suited to the capacity of the average child, should be 
adopted, so as to secure to the greatest number the best results, 
without detracting injury. In every school you will find bright, 
active minds that take in almost any subject at a glance. Yon will 
also find the slow and almost inactive mind, but you cannot pre- 
scribe a separate rule foreach. Their wants and inequalities should 
be provided for by a judicious rule for promotions. I am here 
speaking of graded schools, and all schools should be graded. 

Iam unwilling to leave this subject without indicating my full 
concurrence in the system of popular instruction adopted by the 
leading educators of this country, and which is being inculcated 
and promoted by a co-ordinate system of normal school training. 
We shall all agree that that system or method is the best which 
tends to inculcate and develop a correct knowledge of facts, of things, 
of cause and effect, of truth as contradistinguished from error; but 
add to these a course of training and culture that develops and 
strengthens the young and plastic mind, and leads it to act and 
think for itself, and you have what I understand that system is 
aimed at. The great object should be to teach the “young idea,” 
not “how to shoot,” but how to think, and to think wisely. 

It has been said by some who seem to criticise this plan, “we 
want more of the old fashioned teaching.” I suppose they mean 
the ABC method of day after day, week after week, and sometimes 
month after month, drilling downward, upward, and over the 
alphabet, until the names and forms of the letters have become fixed 
in the mind by the mere force of memory. Then take up the “ab,” 
“eb,” &c., and in like manner, words of one syllable, without any 
reference to the objects or ideas represented by those wards. You 
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who are upwards of 30 years old can recall sufficiently the “old 
fashioned teaching ” to contrast it with the present methods, Then 
the maple ruler and the birchen rod were the only implements or 
apparatus used to illustrate objective inching, do not under- 
stand the present method excludes the use of text books, except 
perhaps in the primary classes, where they may be properly excluded. 
Great benefit, no doubt, was derived in the old fashioned method 
of class spelling, with its accompanying head marks and prizes. 
By the use of them the pupils were taught to spell by rote all the 
words in Webster’s elementary spelling book, including ‘those 
doubled and twisted words in the last lessons, such as hautboy, pty- 
alism, and ptisan, but had very inadequate ideas of their deriva- 
tion or meaning. But go with me now, if you please, into the 
State Normal School, or into the High School of Omaha (I men- 
tion these because I have visited no others) and you will find the 
average pupil of 16 years old farther advanced, with a broader sco 
of mental training and discipline than those of 20 years, under the 
old fashioned teaching. Nevertheless, the present methods, as car- 
ried out by many teachers, are subject to deserved criticism. The 
great tendency to crowd too many subjects upon the mind within 
a given space of time is a great evil, but a greater one is the mis- 
conception, by many teachers, of oral for objective teaching. Here 
is where the “cramming” comes in. 


It should be the earnest aim of the teacher to correct these 
evils. School boards and superintendents can only prescribe means 
and general rules for this great work, but you must apply and carry 
them out faithfully and earnestly. It may be to some extent true 
that teachers are not properly sustained in their position, or paid 
for their labor, but many are paid for services poorly performed. 
Excellence in any profession or calling usually meets with ite 
just reward. If your profession is overcrowded, remember, “there 
is room at the top.” ‘The upper plane in your profession, like all 
others, has but few upon it. There is abundance of room there, 
and there you will always obtain ample remuneration for your labor. 
The name or title of your profession is no longer one of derision, or 
denoting inferiority, as “pedagogue” and “school ma’m.” There 
is nothing menial about it. at nobler title can you desire than 
that of Teacher? It is emblazoned upon the highest scroll of honor, 
erudition, scientific research, and human excellence. Louis Agassiz, 
having exhausted the field of scientific research in Europe and 
almost that of America, and in che fullness of years, feeling that 
his earthly existence was abont to close, took up his pen to write 
his last will and testament. According to the European custom 
and law, a title, or addition to his name was desirable. His native 
Switzerland no doubt would have esteemed it an honor to bestow 
the highest known to her prerogative. The fellowships of Heidel. 
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burg, Munich, and Cambridge would have vied with each other in 
furnishing the highest within their gift. But he preferred one 
more appropriate to the work of his life, and nobler than any they 
could give; one wrought out and earned by his own hand, and sus- 
tained and exalted by his great genius and mental power, and so he 
wrote “I, Louis AGAss1z, TEACHER.” Yes, indeed! he was a great 
teacher, having risen to the topniost plane of scientifie and educa- 
tional eminence—a teacher of men. And yet he was a student all 
his life. What better or nobler bequest could he have left to you? 

Ladies and gentlemen, in behalf of the teachers, the Board of 
Education, and the people of Oitiaha, I have been directed to extend 
to you a hearty welcome, and to invite you to share their hospitali- 
ties, and we hope that your stay with us will be as pleasant to you 
as it will be agreeable and profitable to us. 

Prof. Kellom, on behalf of the Association responded to the Ad+ 
dress of Welcome in au appropriate extemporaneous address. 

After a short recess, the President announced the appointment of 
the regular committees, as follows: 


On Nominations—J. M. McKenzie, €. F. Secord, H. H. Nichol- 
son, J. B. Bruner, and D. B. Perry. 

On Resolutions—A. D. Williams, F. M. Williams, and J. W. 
Love. 

Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, then delivered the following address upon 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE: 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—From January 1, 1874, to January 1, 
1875, the educational interests of Nebraska were in a very satisfac- 
tory and flourishing condition. An eatnest desire to push forward 
the schools to their greatest efficiency seemed to pervade all classes. 
Of the 72,991 children of school age, 47,718, or 60 per cent., were 
enrolled on the school register. When we consider that all persons 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years are included in the 
enumeration, 60 per cent. of that number is large for schoo] attend- 
ance. It must not be forgotten, either, that in a new state, the per 
cent. of young children is ustally small. Many families come with 
their children well advanced in years and education, a large per 
cent. being between the ages of 16 and 21 years, few of whom would 
attend school anywhere. In the report of the city superintendent 
of schools of the city of Omaha, it is shown, that of the 909 youth 
enumerated in the city between the ages of 17 and 21 years, only 53 
of that number, or less than five per cent., attended school ; and were 
we to base our estimate of school attendance throughout the state on 
the number of scholars between the ages of 5 and 17 years, the at~ 
tendance would exceed 80 per cent. 
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The average length of time school has been taught during the 
year in each school district, is about 72 days. 745 districts sustained 
school six months each. The following statistics are taken from, or 
based upon, the spring reports for 1874, as I: have not yet received 
the reports for the year just closing: 

The number of qualified teachers reported then was 2,785. Male teachers 
received $38 per month, females $32.12 per month. There were then 1,345 
brick, stone, and frame school houses, and 171 sod, log, or dugouts. The 
total valuation of school property, including state educational institutions, 
is $1,878,926. Paid for teachers’ wages, $323,623.94; paid for the erection 
and repairs of school buildings, $369,114.47; paid for all other purposes, 
$182,508.22. Total indebtedness, $918,955. 

But these figures do not fully express the whole cost of our edu- 
cational system. We have in addition, the expense of county super- 
vision, about $25,000 ; the deaf and dumb asylum, $10,000 ; state nor- 
mal school, $10,000; state university, 20,000; school land expenses, 
$10,000; state educational department, $6,000. The total expense, 
then, of running the schools in Nebraska for the year 1873, may be 
footed up as follows: 

Teachers’ wages, $323,632.94; yearly cost of school house accommoda- 
tion, $150,000 ; incidental expenses, say $75,000; state institutions, count 
supervision, &c., $81,000. Total, $629,632.94, making about $8.62 to eac 
scholar enumerated, or a little more than $13 tuition for each pupil attend- 
ing school. 

From the fall reports I gather the following facts : 

There are 246 districts without blackboards; 1,246 with an average sur- 
face of 35 square feet of blackboards ; 1,005 school houses are furnished with 
— desks and seats; 493 schools have some apparatus. There are 604 

istricts having no.out-houses (how barbarous). The average salary of 
county superintendents, $400; highest salary paid during the year, $987.50. 

I think I may safely say the above figures express fairly, as far as 
figures can express, the true condition of our educational —- 
Some items show a most encouraging and prosperous condition ; 
others disclose a truly lamentable state of affairs in some school dis- 
tricts. The fact that there are 604 school houses without suitable 
out-houses adjacent, is a foul blot on our state, and evinces a lack 
of the natural instincts of common —_ How can that deli- 
cate sense of modesty, inherent in every child, be preserved in such 
districts. 

During the past year, earnest efforts have been made to awaken 
among the teachers a spirit of enthusiasm in their work, and the 
efforts have been in a good degree successful. I have spent during 
the year in giving instruction in teachers’ institutes, time equiva- 
lent to six months’ regular teaching in an institution of learning. 
The standard of qualification of teachers has been kept well up, and 
where the county superintendents have followed the instructions 
given (and most of them have), teachers haye found it no mere 
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sham to pass a satisfactory examination in Nebraska. I think the 
sentiment expressed by a county superintendent to me a few days 
since in a letter, fairly represents the sentiments of a large number 
of county superintendents; he says: “I feel that we have had this 
winter the best winter’s work in the school.” 

It is claimed, however, by some that the school system of Nebraska 
is entirely too expensive; that the people are paying a very large 
sum for the benefit received. I grant at the outset that there has 
been a wild extravagance in issuing such a large amount of school 
district bonds for the erection of school houses, Of the $918,000 
district indebtedness, I presume nearly $800,000 is in the form of 
school district bonds, which probably have not netted the districts 
in good substantial improvements more than $600,000, and the 

ple of the several districts have thus assumed an indebtedness of 
200,000 for which no equivalent has been received. There has 
been a perfect mania among the people for erecting magnificent 
school houses, and men who desired to speculate in bonds have 
urged the people on. 

At the session of the legislature two years ago efforts were made 
by prominent educators to have a law that would limit the amount 
a school district bonds, to, at least, ten per cent. of the assessed 
valuation of the property in the district; but instead thereof a law 
was passed allowing any district to issue bonds without limit, under 
$5,000, no matter if the whole mee in the district were not 
worth the amount of the bonds issu But now, with a district 
indebtedness of nearly one million of dollars,on which interest 
must be annually paid, no wonder the people feel burdened. The 
legislature, however, at its recent session, effectually stopped any 
further extravagance in this direction. When bonds are issued 
hereafter, in accordance with the law now in force, they will be 
worth their face. Had a law like this been enacted four years ago, 
it would have saved the people of Nebraska at least $200,000. 

By carefully comparing the cost of school house accommodations 
in Nebraska with the cost of the same in other states, I find the 
cost per capita of persons enumerated for this item in Nebraska, is 
considerably greater than in other states. The cost per child at- 
tending school in Nebraska is about $35.50; per capita of those 
enumerated, about $23.30. But aside from this item, the expense 
of education is not excessive. We must remember that in a new 
state where people are widely scattered, we have, as a rule, few schol- 
ars in each district, but it costs as much in such districts to sustain 
a good school as in districts in which there are 40 pupils, so that in 
our comparison with older states this fact must be eonstantly borne 
in mind. 

In order that we may see more clearly where we stand as a state 
in this respect, 1 have carefully compiled a table from educational 
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reports of other states, showing the cost of tuition, school house ac- 
commodation, and length of time school has been taught in each, 
per capita of children enrolled on the school registers. The items 
are all taken from reports issued since the year 1871. Tuition in- 
cludes teachers’ wages and incidental expenses only : 
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It is thus seen that the cost of school house accommodation far 
exceeds that of any other state except California. 


In the report of the Commissioner of Education, the cost of tui- 
tion per capita of those between the ages of 6 and 16 years, in Mass- 
achusetts, was $21.74; in Nevada, $19.28; in Nebraska, $17.02— 
(somewhat different from my estimate); thus, while Nebraska ranks 
the third in cost of tuition, 26 of the states and territories pay their 
male teachers higher wages than she does; and 20 of them pay 
higher wages to their female teachers. Montana pays both alike, 
$68.41, Texas, both $57; Louisiana, $55.64 each; New York, 
$48.53 each; Alabama, $40; Maryland, $39.86 each. So it cannot 
be the exorbitant price paid to our Nebraska teachers that makes 
our system expensive. The explanation is, the sparsely settled con- 
dition of the state, and the large number of schools sustained. 

During the past year more than $292,000 were apportioned by 
the state superintendent to the several counties for the payment of 
teachers’ wages; this amounted to about $6 for each enrolled pupil, 
and was only about $50,000 less than the entire amount paid teach- 
ers during the year. By careful examination I find that nearly one- 
third of all the school districts depend entirely on the money 
received from the state for the payment of teachers’ wages, an 
nearly one quarter of all the districts levied no tax whatever during 
the past year. 

In many places in the state great efforts have been made, within 
the past year or two, to establish graded schools. There is a grow- — 
ing necessity for these schools, and they should be fostered and 
engouraged. I fondly hoped that some method would be devised 
for their encouragement during the recent session of the legislature, 
but nothing was done. If the income from some special fund could 
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be distributed among them, conditioned on the teaching of certain 
branches for a specified length of time, many of our towns that 
now feel too poor to support such schools, would be induced to 
establish and sustain them. I would say more on this subject at 
this time, for its importance is too great to be lightly passed by, 
were it not that a special time has been set apart for its considera- 
tion during this Association. 

Up to the close of the present school year, we may say, our 
schools have been growing rapidly, not only in number, but in effi- 
ciency, and we have reason to feel gratified at the progress they 
have made. But what is the outlook for the future ? 

The past year has been one of t misfortune to the state in all 
her material interests. Poverty has come upon her like a strong 
man armed. In the striggle for relief we know some interests 
must suffer severely. People must have food and clothing. Life 
can be sustained and made comfortable for a time without special 
educational facilities, hence we are not surprised that a severe blow 
has been struck at our general school interests. These interests 
are usually first to suffer in every state, when there has been a gen- 
eral depression of financial matters. 

The two mill levy for schools has been reduced to one. About 
$40,000 or more, we cannot exactly tell the amount till the close of 
the year, have been directly appropriated from the temporary school 
fund, for the support of institutions and departments previously 
supported from the general fund. This action will virtually lessen 
the apportionable schooi fund more than $150,000 in the two years; 
and take that amount directly from the moneys exclusively devoted 
to the payment of teachers’ wages. This will undoubtedly have 
the effect of closing a large number of schools in the state. 

If the districts generally could fully realize the situation, and 
levy a district tax sufficient to make up the deficiency that this de- 
duction will cause, it would not affect the schools so disastrously. 
But as I have stated, a large number of the districts never levy any 
tax for teachers’ wages. ‘These will not Free the importance 
of such a levy until it is too late, and thus many schools will be 
closed for this year, and, in consequence, lose their three-fourths 
apportionable school fund. It will be especially severe on districts 
in which the inhabitants are homesteaders, and where there is little 
or no taxable property. 


Nearly every feature of our school system was assailed during the 
recent session of the legislature. I was surprised and pained to 
hear men who claim to be advanced thinkers, take the stand they 
did in educational matters. The superintendency was a special 
subject of criticism. Our state institutions came in for their full 
share of censure, and while a general disposition was mainifested 
40 tear down and cripple, there was no well directed effort to de- 
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velop any plan to increase the efficiency, or even sustain the schools 
in their present condition. Every one acquainted with the school 
land interest of the state, know it to be in a deplorable condition. 
Thousands of dollars are annually lost to the state, because of the 
defects in our laws relative to the sale and forfeiture of school lands. 
Strenuous efforts were made during the session to have these defects 
remedied, but without success. Next to nothing was effected in 
this direction. The school fund was depleted, but no plans were 
devised to replenish it. 

The general character of legislation was adverse to the school 
interests of the state. All was done ostensibly in the name of re- 
trenchment and in the spirit of economy, but who that has care- 
fully examined the appropriations made, and the amount expended 
for legislative purposes, can assert that anything like true economy 
is exhibited in the acts of the legislature ? 

I cannot believe thut the people have spoken through the recent 
legislature. I am sute the members were never instructed by their 
constituency to reduce the general school fund. No school district 
ever complained of having received too much from the apportion- 
able school fund; the complaint has always been quite the reverse. 

Did our legislators do well to decrease the temporary school fund 
and cripple or close up our primary schools, and yet leave intact 
all the machinery whose functions and efficiency depend on a gen- 
eral, well-sustained, and successful primary system? Without a 
well-suppotted common school system, the whole paraphernalia of 
school officials becomes a farce and a burlesque. But is there the 
least shadow of economy manifested in the whole transaction? No 
man will pretend that our schools are continued in session too long, 
or that they are taught by better teachers than is desirable. 

The man who preaches economy the loudest will admit that every 
district in which there are twenty pupils should sustain a school at 
least six months a year, and he will also admit that as a usual 
thing the actual expense of such schools is not too great. It is not 
that we are having too much elementary instruction, or that our 
schools are better than they should be, or that they are costing too 
much; but it is the ott-cropping of the old spirit of selfish exclu- 
siveness that has ever fought the free school system—-a spirit that 
would make each district educate its own children, or allow them 
to grow up in ignorance. It is, in effect, that the people in one 
part of the state have nothing to do with the education of the chil- 
dren in another part; that the wealth of one district should not 
contribute to relieve the poverty of another. It is the silent but 
significant admonition to the poor homesteader to educate his own 
children. | . 

This seems to me the spirit of recent legislation. It is useless to 
try to palliate or cover up the action with statements that the peo- 


. 
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ple did not know what their educational system was costing; that 
in order to present it in its most hideous aspect, and bring them 
fully to realize their situation, it was necessary to rob five or ten 
thousand children of their only means for education for the next 
two years. The people may fully sustain and defend the measures 
adopted, but it seems to me that the curse of the rising generation 
will rest upon the perpetrators of this act. I may be entirely at 
fault in thus construing the action of our recent legislature ; I hope 
I am, for if I am correct in my conclusions, a severe blow has been 
intentionally struck at our system of public instruction, and at 
popular education in Nebraska. If there were “| real necessity 
that any part of our educational system should greatly suffer 
(which necessity I very much doubt), would it not have been wiser, 
would it not have comported better with the character of wise and 
prudent legislators to have commenced the work of retrenchment 
as far from the children as possible? Why did they not cut off at 
once all paid school officials, close all our state institutions, suicidal 
as the policy might have been, rather than rob the helpless children 
in the destitute portions of our state of their only means of edu- 
cation ? 

I have thus frankly expressed my views on the present condition 
of education in Nebraska. I have done so with no feeling in my 
heart but a deep solicitude for the cause of education. I have no 
disposition to arraign before the tribunal of public opinion any 
man or set of men. It is not the men, but the measures, I would 
condemn. 


And now what have we as educators to do. I said the county 
superintendency was assailed ; there was a bitterness and vehemence 
in the attack, too, quite unexpected. At the commencement of 
the session a bill was introduced to abolish the office entirely. I 
advised and fully expected some important modifications would 
have been made to this office, but nothing was finally done. The 
great objection argued by many was the expense of the system, 
with no apparent valuable results aecruing to the state or counties. 
Charzes of general incompetency and inefficiency were made, and 
the whole system was stigmatized by some as a refuge for imbeciles 
and “dead beats.” ‘These wholesale charges were made possibly by 
those who might learn something of themselves could they look for 
a few moments into the mirror a uthal in the often quoted verse 
from Burns. But while these charges may have some foundation 
in fact, it is well to remember that there is a general disposition to 
belittle every profession not directly connected with money hand- 
ling or with money getting. Why 1s it that our ps) clerks, pro- 
bate judges, sheriffs, treasurers, and other county officers are not 


attacked and buried beneath an avalanche of opprobrious epithets ? 
Why are they not “dead beats” and “imbeciles?” What are they 
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doing more than others to shield them from condemnation? 


They may receive from one to five thousand dollars per annum, 
and yet no one ever complains or thinks their pay exorbitant. Is 
the labor of the ordinary county treasurer, for instance, so much 
more arduous than that of the faithful county superintendent, that 
he should receive from two to five times the amount of salary re- 
ceived by the cs ag yee Neither officer adds anything to 
the material wealth of the county as a producer. The treasurer 
sits in his office, receives and pays out money, gives receipts, takes 
in orders and warrants, recording each transaction in the proper 
books. He does nothing that could not be done by any good 
business man. 

The faithful county superintendent does also a large amount of 
pr | and figuring in keeping je ear correspondence of the office, 
compiling reports, apportioning school moneys, examining teachers, 
dividing school districts, etc.; and in addition to this he must spend 
a large portion of his time from home, visiting schools, giving lect- 
ures, settling district disputes, and doing many other things that 
only those know who learn from experience. Yet should he faith- 
fully devote all his time to this work and receive therefor $700 or 
$800, he may still be held up to ridicule, and be stigmatized as a 
barnacle on the body politic, a parasite feeding on society but re- 
turning no equivalent. In saying this, I am not finding fault with 
the compensation given to any faithful officer, but I do feel there 
is frequently a very unjust discrimination made against faithful 
school officers. 

The work of the county superintendent is not so conspicuous as 
that of other county officials, and for this reason it cannot be made 
80 popular with the masses. Of the importance of this office I shall 
not at this time speak, but of the necessity of making 1t more effi- 
cient there can be no question. It is useless to conceal the fact 
that it is not doing for the state all it should do, or all the people 
have a right to expect and demand from it; nor can the people ex- 
pect to make the system thoroughly efficient without properly com- 
pensating those devoting themselves to the duty imposed. While 
the office remains in its present condition, a political office, we 
need not expect to get the men properly fitted for the work, unless 
some close tests are required before the candidate can enter upon 
the duties of the office. But as this topic will be discussed at some 
length in convention, I will not follow it further here. 

During the last year quite an interest was awakened in the insti- 
tute work. Large gatherings of teachers were held at Seward, 
Crete, Fremont, Table Rock, and several other places. These insti- 
tutes were continued in session about ten days each. The erer- 
cises consisted of class drills in the branches usually taught in our 
common schools, lectures on methods of instruction, school disci- 
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pline, &c. These gatherings did much to arouse the teachers to 
more effort in their work, and their quickening influence was man- 
ifest in the schools of those teachers who attended the institutes, 

It was my desire to extend the institute work this year, and make 
it, if possible, more effective, but the legislature has left my depart- 
ment in such a condition that I shall not personally be able to do 
much. It is incredible that the legislature should stoop to make a 
thrust at me personally. I must therefore conclude that their 
action in this regard was a direct blow at the present school system, 
an effort to make it odious and unpopular. 


But, as educators, we have a duty in this matter that cannot be 
ignored or set aside. The importance of well-conducted teachers’ 
institutes cannot be over-estimated. There is now a crisis upon us 
that calls for self denial and earnest effort. These institutes must 
be sustained, and be made more efficient. Other states have passed 
through similar struggles. In them, teachers labored on unaided, 
and even sneered at, for a long time, but their efforts were at length 
crowned with success, the people were compelled to respect them, 
and they now receive the aid from the state to which they were 
long entitled. Educators in Nebraska must heed the lesson = 
by those in other states. We must make our institutes thoroughly 
effective. A simple gathering of teachers, at which some common- 
place talking is done, must not be palmed off as an institute. Teach- 
ers must meet for personal improvement; work must be done that 
shall add intellectual strength, quicken the dormant energies of the 
common plodder to better efforts; open a field of thought to the 

oung teacher, give an impulse toward self culture, and impart a 
nowledge of better and more intelligent methods of instruction 
and discipline. 

The largest class of our teachers is now and of necessity must be 
for years, composed of those who have had little or no opportunities 
for education except such as our commonest schools afford ; hence 
the institutes must be our ponte dependence as a means of edu- 
cating a better class of teachers. To the attainment of this object, 
county superintendents and institute workers must lend all their 
energies. Every reasonable means must be employed to secure the 
attendance of all classes of teachers, and such discrimination should 
be made by superintendents and school officers as shall operate as 
an inducement upon all teachers to attend. I would recommend, 
therefore, that a committee be appointed to draft a plan of institutes 
for the state the coming year, and also prepare a course of instruc- 
tion that should be pursued, and that we obtain the names of all those 
who will volunteer to assist in carrying forward this important work. 

Next year will be our national Centennial, and it seems eminently 
proper that each state should gather the results of the past labors 
in each department into as compact a form as possible, for future 
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reference and comparison. In view of this I recommended our 
legislature at its recent session to make a small sungesten, to 
enable us as educators to represent the state of Nebraska at the 
international exhibition to be held at Philadelphia, but nothing was 
appropriated. I therefore ask the counsel of this Association, shall 
we, as educators, endeavor to represent the educational interests of 
Nebraska at the International Exhibition ? 

In a few weeks or months at most, an instrument will be pre- 
sented to the people for their acceptance, which, if accepted, will 
be the fundamental law of the state. This instrument will contain 
the basis of our future system of public instruction, and will in a 

t measure determine the future character of our common 
schools. This gathering of the friends of education affords a 
peculiarly fortunate opportunity for a full discussion of the princi- 
ples that should be embodied in the article on education. The per- 
manent school fund must be carefully guarded, and while the leg- 
islature should have full power to increase or diminish the number 
of mills levied as state ne te tax, it should forever be prohibited 
from diverting any moneys arising from such levy to any other 
purpose than teachers’ wages, except it be expressly so stated when 
the levy is made. The experience of the present year will no doubt 
teach the people a lesson in this matter not soon to be forgotten. 


In the new constitution, presented to the people three Bag ago, 


section six of article eight said: “ Provision shall be made by law 
for the equal distribution of the income of the fund set apart for 
the support of common schools, among the several school districts 
of the state in pro rtion to the number of children and youth 
resident therein. his would have forever barred the legislature 
from adopting the present system of distribution. We must retain 
the present method; it is one of the best features of our system. 
Every argument against it can be used with nearly equal force 
against the whole system of state taxation for the support of schools. 
I would, therefore, urge that a special committee be appointed by 
this Association to confer with the committee on education in the 
approaching Constitutional Convention. 

n eonclusion let me say there is a great work before us. Our 
aim must be single, our efforts united. ith us education must be 
first, all else subsidiary. As wise master builders we must lay the 
foundation of our educational structure broad and well in our new 
constitution, then labor to so | rors it as to secure to every child 
in the state the privileges of free and ample instruction. With 
God as our helper, and the true elevation of man as our object, we 
shall succeed. 

At the close of Sup’t McKenzie’s address, Chancellor Benton 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to take into consid 
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ple did not know what their educational system was costing; that 
in order to present it in its most hideous aspect, and bring them 
fully to realize their situation, it was necessary to rob five or ten 
thousand children of their only means for education for the next 
two years. The people may fully sustain and defend the measures 
adopted, but it seems to me that the curse of the rising generation 
will rest upon the perpetrators of this act. I may be entirely at 
fault in thus construing the action of our recent legislature; I hope 
I am, for if I am correct in my conclusions, a severe blow has been 
intentionally struck at our system of public instruction, and at 
popular education in Nebraska. If there were any real necessity 
that any part of our educational system should greatly suffer 
(which necessity I very much doubt), would it not have been wiser, 
would it not have comported better with the character of wise and 
prudent legislators to have commenced the work of retrenchment 
as far from the children as possible? Why did they not cut off at 
once all paid school officials, close all our state institutions, suicidal 
as the policy might have been, rather than rob the helpless children 
in the destitute portions of our state of their only means of edu- 
cation ? 

I have thus frankly expressed my views on the present condition 
of education in Nebraska. I have done so with no feeling in my 
heart but a deep solicitude for the cause of education. I have no 
disposition to arraign before the tribunal of public opinion any 
man or set of men. It is not the men, but the measures, I would 
condemn. 


And now what have we as educators to do. I said the county 
superintendency was assailed; there was a bitterness and vehemence 
in the attack, too, quite unexpected. At the commencement of 
the session a bill was introduced to abolish the office entirely. I 
advised and fully expected some important modifications would 
have been made to this office, but nothing was finally done. The 
great objection argued by many was the expense of the system, 
with no apparent valuable results accruing to the state or counties. 
Charzes of general incompetency and inefficiency were made, and 
the whole system was stigmatized by some as a refuge for imbeciles 
and “dead beats.” ‘These wholesale charges were made possibly by 
those who might learn something of themselves could they look for 
a few moments into the mirror Sescthal in the often quoted verse 
from Burns. But while these charges may have some foundation 
in fact, it is well to remember that there is a general disposition to 
belittle every profession not directly connected with money hand- 
ling or with money getting. Why 1s it that our county clerks, pro- 
bate judges, sheriffs, treasurers, and other county officers are not 
attacked and buried beneath an avalanche of opprobrious epithets ? 
Why are they not “dead beats” and “imbeciles?” What are they 
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doing more than others to shield them from condemnation ? 


They may receive from one to five thousand dollars per annum, 
and yet no one ever complains or thinks their pay exorbitant. Is 
the labor of the ordinary county treasurer, for instance, so much. 
more arduous than that of the faithful county superintendent, that 
he should receive from two to five times the amount of salary re- 
ceived by the superintendent? Neither officer adds anything to 
the material wealth of the county as a producer. The treasurer 
sits in his office, receives and pays out money, gives receipts, takes 
in orders and warrants, recording each transaction in the proper 
books. He does nothing that could not be done by any good 
business man. 

The faithful county superintendent does also a large amount of 
writing and figuring in keeping up the correspondence of the office, 
compiling reports, apportioning school moneys, examining teachers, 
dividing school districts, etc.; and in addition to this he must spend 
a large portion of his time from home, visiting schools, giving lect- 
ures, settling district disputes, and doing many other things that 
only those know who learn from experience. Yet should he faith- 
fully devote all his time to this work and receive therefor $700 or 
$800, he may still be held up to ridicule, and be stigmatized as a 
barnacle on the body politic, a parasite feeding on society but re- 
turning no equivalent. In saying this, I am not finding fault with 
the compensation given te any faithful officer, but I do feel there 
is frequently a very unjust discrimination made against faithful 
school officers. 

The work of the county superintendent is not so conspicuous as 
that of other county officials, and for this reason it cannot be made 
so popular with the masses. Of the importance of this office I shall 
not at this time speak, but of the necessity of making 1t more effi- 
cient there can be no question. It is useless to conceal the fact 
that it is not doing for the state all it should do, or all the people 
have a right to expect and demand from it; nor can the people ex- 
pect to make the system thoroughly efficient without properly com- 
pensating those devoting themselves to the duty imposed. While 
the office remains in its present condition, a political office, we 
need not expect to get the men properly fitted for the work, unless 
some close tests are required before the candidate can enter upon 
the duties of the office. But as this topic will be discussed at some 
length in convention, I will not follow it further here. 

During the last year quite an interest was awakened in the insti- 
tute work. —— gatherings of teachers were held at Seward, 
Crete, Fremont, Table Rock, and several other places. These insti- 
tutes were continued in session about ten days each. The exer- 
cises consisted of class drills in the branches usually taught in our 
common schools, lectures on methods of instruction, school disci- 
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pline, &c. These gatherings did much to arouse the teachers to 
more effort in their work, and their quickening influence was man- 
ifest in the schools of those teachers who attended the institutes. 

It was my desire to extend the institute work this year, and make 
it, if possible, more effective, but the legislature has left my depart- 
ment in such a condition that I shall not personally be able to do 
much. It is incredible that the legislature should stoop to make a 
thrust at me personally. I must therefore conclude that their 
action in this regard was a direct blow at the present school system, 
an effort to make it odious and unpopular. 


But, as educators, we have a duty in this matter that cannot be 
ignored or set aside. The importance of well-conducted teachers’ 
institutes cannot be over-estimated. There is now acrisis upon us 
that calls for self denial and earnest effort. These institutes must 
be sustained, and be made more efficient. Other states have passed 
through similar struggles. In them, teachers labored on unaided, 
and even sneered at, for a long time, but their efforts were at length 
crowned with success, the people were compelled to respect them, 
and they now receive the aid from the state to which they were 
long entitled. Educators in Nebraska must heed the lesson taught 
by those in other states. We must make our institutes thoroughly 
effective. A simple gathering of teachers, at which some common- 
place talking is done, must not be palmed off as an institute. ‘Teach- 
ers must meet for personal improvement; work must be done that 
shall add intellectual strength, quicken the dormant energies of the 
common plodder to better efforts; open a field of thought to the 

oung teacher, give an impulse toward self culture, and impart a 
nowledge of better and more intelligent methods of instruction 
and discipline. 

The largest class of our teachers is now and of necessity must be 
for years, composed of those who have had little or no opportunities 
for education except such as our commonest schools afford; hence 
the institutes must be our principal dependence as a means of edu- 
cating a better class of tcndiaen To the attainment of this object, 
county superintendents and institute workers must lend all their 
energies. Every reasonable means must be employed to secure the 
attendance of all classes of teachers, and such discrimination should 
be made by superintendents and school officers as shall operate as 
an inducement upon all teachers to attend.. I would recommend, 
therefore, that a committee be appointed to draft a plan of institutes 
for the state the coming year, and also prepare a course of instruc- 
tion that should be pursued, and that we obtain the names of all those 
who will volunteer to assist in ing forward this important work. 

Next year will be our national Centennial, and it seems eminently 
proper that each state should gather the results of the past labors 
in each department into as compact a form as possible, for future 
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reference and comparison. In view of this I recommended our 
legislature at its recent session to make a small appropriation, to 
enable us as educators to represent the state of Nebraska at the 
international exhibition to be held at Philadelphia, but nothing was 
appropriated. I therefore ask the counsel of this Association, shall 
we, as educators, endeavor to represent the educational interests of 
Nebraska at the International Exhibition ? 

In a few weeks or months at most, an instrument will be pre- 
sented to the people for their acceptance, which, if accepted, will 
be the fundamental law of the state. This instrument will contain 
the basis of our future system of public instruction, and will in a 
great measure determine the future character of our common 
schools. This gathering of the friends of education affords a 
peculiarly fortunate opportunity for a full discussion of the princi- 
ples that should be embodied in the article on education. The per- 
manent school fund must be carefully guarded, and while the leg- 
islature should have full power to increase or diminish the number 
of mills levied as state school tax, it should forever be prohibited 
from diverting any moneys arising from such levy to any other 
purpose than teachers’ wages, except it be expressly so stated when 
the levy is made. The experience of the present year will no doubt 
teach the people a lesson in this matter not soon to be forgotten. 
In the new constitution, presented to the people three years ago, 
section six of article eight said: “Provision shall be made by law 
for the equal distribution of the income of the fund set apart for 
the support of common schools, among the several school districts 
of the state in proportion to the number of children and youth 
resident therein.” This would have forever barred the legislature 
from adopting the present system of distribution. We must retain 
the present method; it is one of the best features of our system. 
Every argument against it can be used with nearly equal force 
against the whole system of state taxation for the support of schools. 
I would, therefore, urge that a special committee be appointed by 
this Association to confer with the committee on education in the 
approaching Constitutional Convention. 

n eonclusion let me say there is a great work before us. Our 
aim must be single, our efforts united. With us education must be 
first, all else subsidiary. As wise master builders we must lay the 
foundation of our educational structure broad and well in our new 
constitution, then labor to so — it as to secure to every child 
in the state the privileges of free and ample instruction. With 
God as our helper, and the true elevation of man as our object, we 
shall succeed. 


At the close of Sup’t McKenzie’s address, Chancellor Benton 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to take into consid 
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eration and report to this Association what is desirable to have incorporated 
into the new constitution on the subject of Education. 


Mrs. Fannie J. Ebright, of Brownville, then read a paper on 
THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC, 


[Mrs. Ebright’s paper is not at hand at the time of going to press 
with this form. If received, it will be published at the close of the 
Proceedings.—Eb. ] 

Col. C. 8. Chase, Mayor of Omaha, being present, was called upon 
by the President, and made a very pleasant little speech, in the 
course of which he made known that he had begun life as a New 
Hampshire schoolmaster. He gave the teachers a hearty welcome 
to the city, and many good words of encouragement in their work 

Adjourned for dinner. 


On re-assembling at 2 p. M., the President announced the following 
committee : 

On Constitution—J. M. McKenzie, 8. D. Beals, W. Rich. 

Chancellor A. R. Benton, of the State University, then read the 


following paper o 
e pepe MORAL EDUCATION : 


There are two great questions in education, just now urgently 
demanding more attention, and, if possible, satisfactory solution. 
The one which during the past year has been most agen A dis- 

8 


cussed is, how can our children be trained in our public schools and 
not haye their vital energies impaired. The impression is wide 
spread, if not universal, that, the youth of the land are overworked 
in our schools; that either through bad architectural arrangements, 
bad home influences, or vicious systems of instruction imposing too 
heavy burdens on the youthful mind, with too much consecutive, 
unrelieved labor, the health of our children is greatly imperiled. 
The inquiry is deep and earnest, Why this slaughter of the inno- 
cents ? 

The other question of equal importance, and as little understood, 
is, how can character be formed at school? What should be the 
nature and measure of the instruction that we call moral? And what 
methods are likely to secure the best results in forming character ? 

The discussion of this theme, which has been assigned to me, is 
one of peculiar difficulty. It usually calls out heated and often 
bitter controversy. Hence, in the interests of peace it is usually 
disposed of by elegant enconiums on the value of moral training, 
but treated with arrant cowardice when anything practical is pro- 
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posed. A very elegaut modern writer, Matthew Arnold, has tersely 
said, that “Conduct is three-fourths of life.’ Thus it has always 
been, and evermore must be; and the simple problem for us is, 
whether three-fourths of life shall be disregarded, or systematically 
excluded from our school training, or whether instruction in morals 
and in the formation of character shall light up and invigorate the 
purely intellectual labors of the school room. 

It may be well for a moment to consider what a sound system of 
moral training will not attempt to do. 1. It will not aim to dimin- 
ish in quantity or quality any of the instruction now derived from 
text books. It aims not to supplant, but to supplement. It seeks 
not to dissipate, but to co-ordinate and invigorate the mental 
faculties. It would be the most patent folly to try to form the 
character of a child without giving him something todo. It is 
simply impossible to throw proper moral safeguards around any 
one who has nothing to do. Engrossing, consecutive employment 
is the condition of moral safety as well as of happiness. 

2. Nor does a wise system of moral training include the dogmatic 
teachings of any sect. There is a kind of moral training, founded 
on the eternal principles of right, of which the soul has intuitive 
knowledge, which may lift this kind of instruction high above all 
sectarian jealousies and bickerings. There has been engendered in 
the minds of our people such a suspicion and dread of sectarian 
domination that the pendulum of popular opinion has oscillated 
almost to the other side, where all instruction in morals is de- 
nounced, as being dangerous and impracticable. Whatever ought 
to be done is practicable, and if there is now no unexceptionable 
way extant, to secure moral training, we ought to invent one. 

3. Nor is it supposed that more systematic efforts at moral cul- 
ture will induce any marked or violent changes in school room in- 
struction. The whole routine of school labor should be in an at- 
mosphere of moral influences, never intermitted, always operative, 
and on special oecasions emphasized. It is not something so sacred 
that it must be reserved for special occasions apd favored condi- 
tions, but in some way should be worked into the very warp and 
woof of school life. 

These disclaimers of evil intent, on the part of those who favor a 
more careful and thoughtful training of “three-fourths of life,” 
ought to be unnecessary; but such is the sensitiveness of the pub- 
lic mind to possible danger, that the most guarded statements are 
often misunderstood, or willfully misrepresented. 

I. The first proposition to which I invite attention is, That all na- 
tions of renown have given especial prominence to the moral traim- 
ing of the young. Cicero lays it down as a maxim, that the consent 
of all nations constitutes a law of nature. If this be so, the prac- 

iee of nations from times most ancient would indicate an ineradi- 
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cable conviction that moral culture is the chief duty of a nation 
toward the youth of the nation. Fortunately, history has transmitted 
to us the educational systems of Hebrews, Persians, Hindoos, Greeks, 
and Romans, with amazing fullness and precision. 

It cannot be denied by any, that the peculiar hardihood and in- 
flexibility of character which have made the Hebrews the astonish- 
ment of all ages, and a miracle among the nations, was due to their 
premeditated national education. What was the nature of that in- 
struction, which if it did not make science, made men,—men who 
have shaped the succession of historic events, and impressed them- 
selyes on the ages? Look into their books, and observe what mi- 
nuteness of command to train the young to do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God. This duty of training was con- 
stant and imperative, when sitting down, or walking in the fields, 
at home and abroad ; no time or place could plead excuse for neglect 
of parental and national moral education. Here we have the Divine 
idea of the relative order and value of possible moral eulture. 

But no people of ancient times carried individual culture to a 
higher point than Spartans and Athenians, and the corner stone 
on which they built some of the grandest characters the world has 
ever seen, was morality, as understood by them. At the age of 
seven the Spartan youth were taken from the stern discipline of 
home, and adopted as the children of the state. This training of 
character, begun at such an early age, was wonderful in its effects. 
Modesty, obedience, and fidelity were so effectually ingrained, that 
they could never be rubbed out. It has been well suid of them, 
that “one would sooner expect a stone to speak, or the eyes of a 
brazen statue to move, than to hear the voice of one of these Spar- 
tan boys, or to catch a look from his eyes; he is more modest than 
a girl brought up in the privacy of home.” When sitting at their 
meals, the old men called on the young to join them, and every- 
thing indecorous was avoided, and nothing was spoken of except 
the renowned deeds of the brave and the wise sayings of the good. 
It is not here maintained that the Spartan is the best system of 
education, but it is introduced to show the estimate that was placed 
on moral training, and that it was notably successful in educating 
the youth for citizenship in a peculiarly constituted state. 

Among the Athenians, the teacher of the young to whom we 
turn with most pride and reverence is Socrates. Enduring the 
inconveniences of a life of utter self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, 
he has left for himself an imperishable monument in the affeo- 
tionate remembrance of the good and true of all ages. He is not 
merely an incomparable hero to Xenophon and Plato. He is the 
world’s teacher, a perpetual inspiration, judged by the oracle to be 
the wisest, judged by the world to Le the noblest of men. Standing 
as a mighty bulwark against the dowuward tendency of his times, he 
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was found, as Xenophon says, incessantly discussing human affairs : 
what is piety? what is impiety? what is honorable and base ? what 
is the just and the unjust? what is temperance, or what to be of 
unsound mind ? 

“Tutor of Athens: he in every street 

Dealt priceless treasure ; goodness his delight, 

Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward. 

Deep through the human heart with playful skill 

His simple question stoie ; 

Taught moral happy life, whate’er can bless 

Or grace mankind: and what he taught, he was.” 

The illustrious names that have made the insignificant territory 
of Attica so famous in the annals of civilization, were trained in 
the great school of morals, inculcating patriotism, justice, sobriety, 
self-sacrifice, and leading to the highest degree of personal honor 
and magnanimity. ‘Time would fail me to present even a brief 
sketch of this predominating moral training in Rome, Byzantium, 
and at the revival of letters—the grand renaissance of the human 
mind at the beginning of our modern European civilization. It 
suffices for our present purpose to show that all systems, whether 
national, or of the most eminent individuals, have borne testimony 
to the necessity of large moral training for the proper culture of the 
young. ‘This is an expression of the consciousness of the ages. 

Il. The second proposition to which I invite your thoughtful 
attention is, That the intellect can be best trained through the 
moral powers, 

In this presence of teachers, alive to the philosophy of their work, 
there is no need of apology for a statement leading into the domain 
of psychological analysis. Whatever may be cur individual prefer- 
ences in respect to the classification of human faculties, all are 

reed that some are subordinate and others are dominant faculties. 
Now it is not to be denied that the moral intuitions and sentiments 
are the coronal, regal part of our mental constitution. It makes 
no difference how these powers and perceptions originate, so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, whether through the senses, or 
whether by intuitions; one thing is evident by our consciousness, 
that some faculties are inferior in rank to others. 

That the intellect is lower in the scale of gradation than the 
moral faculty, is obvious from the fact that the activity of the intel- 
leet is a necessary condition of moral activities. Whatever is con- 
ditional for another thing, and thus serves it, is lower than that 
which it serves. ‘This is a universal law, embracing in its mighty 
sweep the whole realm of matter and mind, and establishing a cri- 
terion of what is higher and lower in the order of nature. As inor- 
ganic matter is a condition of vegetable life, and this-in its turn is 
the basis of support for animal life, therefore mere matter is lower 
than any form of life. For the same reason the body is inferior to 
the mind, the intellect to the moral faculty which it serves. If 
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there be, therefore, a regnant power in the mental constitution, 
then it follows that all subordinate powers must be trained, if 
trained successfully, in obedience to its behests. Thus in a large 
sense it is true that every good gift is from above, because that 
which is above draws by an irresistible attraction all that is beneath, 
and like the lifted vapor again returns in refreshing showers to 
gladden and bless the earth below. 

The most serious obstacles to large and comprehensive intellect- 
ual culture are found in pride, prejudice, passion, and the stimuli of 
degrading motives. The remedy is only to be found in the ascend- 
ency of the moral nature, so that the love of truth, fidelity to one’s 
convictions, candor, dispassionate and honest pursuit of truth, sin- 
cerity and faithfulness, may hold the intellect firmly in the path of 
linear progress which leads up to its great original. If the lark 
would soar, its wing must not be draggled in the mud; if the eagle 
would mount heavenward, the parasite that sucks its blood must 
drop from under its wing. 

III. Again, I call you to note the fact that in the order of men- 
tal development the sensibilities, and thus the moral nature, hold 
the first place. 

It is a fact patent to even superticial observers that the feelings— 
desires and aversions—the loves and the hates of the soul, are man- 
ifested in early life, and become the controlling, dominant motives, 
that — to us through life. Hence the work of education, if be- 
gun aright, must be begun here. Hence also that wondrous pro- 
vision of nature by which the first lessons of life shall be moral 
lessons, flowing instinctively from the love, sympathy, and infinite 
tenderness of the mother. The most striking characteristic of 
childhood is its perfect receptivity. If children were born with 
minds inflexibly made up on every subject, and sprung into life, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, armed at all points, and bristling 
with the partialities and animosities of partisans and fanaties, then 
nature would have done everything, and nothing would be lett for 
us todo. But the case is far different. The mind, in the language 
of Locke, is a “tabula rasa,” and the first lessons inscribed thereon 
are sentiments and passions. The rudiments of feeling are taught 
not less than the rudiments of thinking, and the passions get more 
lessons than the intellect. 


The phrenologists assure us that conscientiousness is larger in 
proportion in children than in adults, which, if true, is both a satire, 
and a warning with respect to our modes of moral training. It is cer- 
tain that the Great Teacher always spoke of children as having 
peculiar moral tendencies and susceptibilities, and that such as 
they wene the only ones fitted for the kingdom of heaven. 


Now it is a question of great interest among teachers, what is 
the proper order of development of the intellectual faculties ; but a 
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greater one in my opinion is, What is the order of development of 
the various classes of faculties. As between perception, memory, 
imagination, and reasoning—all intellectual operations—it is easy 
to determine the order of sequence and relative proportion. But as 
between moral, intellectual, and physical, no corresponding practi- 
cal agreement has been reached. 


To me it is one of the plainest postulates of experience that the 
world, if it is ever to be rescued from the degredation of supersti- 
tion, from the domination of demoniac passions, from the mob of 
clamorous appetites, the follies of vice, and the madness of sensual- 
ism, must be redeemed by the moral training of the young, for 
which they exhibit such conspicuous susceptibilities. This period 
neglected, Diogenes with his lamp in the daytime would fail to find 
his man. The head light of a locomotive would not discover him. 
Let habits of self indulgence and impatience of moral restraint be 
contracted in early life, and the momentum thus gained will in all 
srobability propel the soul forward in the same career to its close. 
lessed is the man whose habits from early life are his friends. 
This is the ground for the expostulation and entreaty that teachers 
should transfuse their best sentiments, and transplant their best 
ideas and habits into the receptive souls of the young. Said Horace 
Greeley on his sixty-first birthday: “A man that temperance and 
the cardinal virtues befriend, will be a youth at threescore and ten.” 
— of days are in their right hand, and in their left riches and 
onor. 

IV. Having considered very briefly the order and importance of 
moral training in any system of education, our next inquiry is di- 
rected to the practical phase of this matter. What can and what 
ought teachers to do in moral instruction ? 


And first, it seems to me of chief importance in making moral 
impressions, that the teacher himself be a true man. Morality is a 
life, not simply a doctrine, and it must be imparted by waking up 
not only moral perceptions, and sharpening moral discernment, but 
by enkindling moral enthusiasm and strengthening moral purposes 
in the scholar. Now life is personal, and is communicated by per- 
sonal contact. Machinery, either in church or state, will not turn 
out character. The influences that must accomplish this are more 
subtile and spiritual. As the painting or statue exhibits the 
thoughts, emotions, and tastes of the artist, as well as his skill, so 
the child will display the habits and moral character of its instruct- 
ors. We are born several times: first into a world of sensuous 
impressions; then into a world of moral and spiritual ideas and 
motives. 


Standing then, in this holy relation, m which all the higher and 
nobler issues of life are involved, the teacher himself must needs be 
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a man of a pure and lofty ideal of what he should be in his profes- 
sion, as a teacher. 

There is much ground for the passionate, hasty utterance of the 
psalmist king of Israel, who suid “that all men are liars”—very 
plain talk indeed. Similarly said a satirist of Lord Thurlow, he is 
a great liar, for he looks wiser than it is possible for any man to be. 
So the painful and humiliating confession must be made for all, if 
not by all of us, that we do not lead veracious, true lives; and 
hence, whatever power of projecting our character into others we 
may have, it is warped by errors, and marred by deformities. The 
sweetness of lips that never told a lie is surpassingly and surpris- 
ingly sweet, but the sweetness of a life that never acted a falsehood, 
would be a miracle of such stupendous magnitude, as to dwarf all 
other wonders. 

lt cannot be that such a noble and true manhood and woman- 
hood as will qualify one to be a teacher, can be realized unless by 
an enthusiastic purpose and effort, to approximate a lofty ideal of 
a true life. It is said that an old German baron once stretched 
wires between the turrets of his castle, which when played on by 
the lighter breezes gave forth no sound; but when the tempest 
broke upon them they gave forth the most thrilling and delightful 
harmonies. So in the drudgeries of our profession, though our 
hearts are strung for the nobler harmonies of life, yet they need to 
be touched by the most powerful motives, and roused with electric 
energy to fulfill the high office of a true teacher. 

2. In the next place, granting that the teacher is all that he ought to 
be, what can he do in the moral behalf of children entrusted to his care. 

He is under obligations to make every exercise of the school full 
of moral significance and value. Every lesson that is conned and 
recited may be also a lesson in honesty, fidelity, and punctuality. 
And here it occurs to me to urge on my fellow teachers the watch- 
ing of opportunities to give this kind of instruction ineidentally. 
You cannot set apart a certain number of minutes a day for a 
formal harangue on moral duties: so much for honesty, so much for 
punctuality, so much for truthfulness and fidelity. All good, hon- 
est work and purpose should be fostered and strengthened by judic- 
cious praise; all failures should be corrected in the spirit and man- 
ner — will leave the best moral impression on the mind of the 
child. 

Every narration of noble action, or of heroism, can be made a lesson 
in morals. Many an artless child has flamed out with unsuspected 
enthusiasm and resolution, when reading the exploit of some moral 
hero, and received perhaps an impulse that will send him round the 
world in his beneficent ministrations. A true sensibility is often 
seen in the faltering voice, the moistening eye, when the story of 
of some wounded bird, or plundered nest, or needless suffering 
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inflicted on tke helpless and unoffending, is read. Save such ten- 
derness from all profanation of levity or ridicule, and believe it was 
a beaming seraph from the throne of God, nestling in the breast, 
that choked the voice and moistened the eye. Perhaps no method 
has been devised for conveying strong moral impressions, better 
than that of reading and conversing about some narrative that 
touches the sensibilities, and arouses the conscience to its stern 
office of moral indignation or approval. 

This is well illustrated in Mr. Alcott’s school of Boston, in a 
charming volume entitled “Record of a School.” It will be discoy- 
ered by the watchful teacher, that every day will furnish some inci- 
dent that occurs among his pupils, or that is notorious in the town, 
from which a useful lesson may be derived, so that virtue may be 
rendered more attractive and vice made odious and repulsive. A 
train of reasoning may be lost, but an impressive example abides 
in the memory forever, a perennial fountain of encouragement and 
inspiration for good. 

2. In the second place the teacher should carefully abstain from 
the use of low or unworthy motives, to secure either obedience, 
fidelity, or uprightness of conduct. These unworthy motives to 
which appeal is so often made by teachers, and which are so easy to 
employ, cannot in this place be enlarged on. We can do little more 
than to mention them. The appetites, which usually need restraint, 
and which are the first activities of the nature to assert themselves, 
are often plied, in order to gain some outward obedience which 
should spring from very different sources. 

The fears of children, too, are made to play an important role in 
their moral training. When resorted to as an amusement, it is 
simply devilish ; if used in order to secure obedience, it is only par- 
tially effective, and such obedience may be obtained in a far better 
way. An education of terror, while it may not paralyze the pro- 
cesses of the intellect, is nevertheless morally ruinous. It will 
instil, if not the principles, at least the habits of cunning, falsehood, 
and all the subservient vices of the slave. In the atmosphere of 
terror the nobler attributes wither and die, or if by unusual strength 
they survive, their growth exhibits the distortion of the process 
through which they have passed. 

An appeal to the vanity of children, is often a stimulant too in- 
toxicating for the sober uses of a wholesome morality. A pretty 
face, bright eyes, tasteful dress, clever performances, are loaded with 
encomiums. Prizes, competitions, exhibitions, honors, are made to 
strengthen the growing feeling, and to multiply the titillations on 
the palate of vee until the appetite for praise becomes voracious 
and insatiable. All planes of life are formed under its influence, 
and it insinuates itself into every fibre of the moral being. Men 
and women thus trained are cartilaginous in their entire moral 
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habitudes, swaying and bending to every breeze of popular opinion, 
courtiers in a monarchy, and demagogues in a republic. This class 
furnishes no martyrs. 

The high Christian morality, that leads to an utter disregard of 
neglects, absurdities, contempts, real or fancied, if one may but 
serve the highest interests of his race, should be the main spring 
of human action. The grace of unconsciousness, and the delight 
of self-abandonment—sole sources of the most refined joys—none 
but those who are self-centered in this morality, can ever know. 

Having already consumed the time allotted to the discussion of 
the theme given to me, I am painfully aware of my violation of all 
principles of perspective in discourse, in that I have but just en- 
tered on the methods by which moral education may be continual] 
plied. Itseemed necessary to point out some things to be unlearned, 
before the more positive aspects of the subject could be profitably 
es I ask the indulgence of the Association for a moment 
onger while I point out a matter in which a vital blow can be 
struck in all our schools in the interests of the moral welfare of the 
young. . 

Our free school system rests wholly on the social principle. ‘This 
is emphatically a case in which men are individually weak, and col- 
lectively strong. Hence the necessity of aggregating all the children 
of a given territory into the same school ; children of profanity, vul- 
garity, and all indecencies, with those whose home training has been re- 
fined and cultured in all the graces and courtesies of a Christian house- 
hold. Shall this commingling of moral waifs and pure minded chil- 
dren become a savor of life unto life, or of death unto moral death ? 
If you may have little skill to impart the more positive lessons of 
honor, truthfulness, benevolence, courtesy, magnanimity, and all 
the virtues that adorn the character and support the state, still it 
is possible for all, as it is the duty of all teachers, to watch with 
Argus eyes everything on the play ground, in and about the school 
room, calculated to pollute the mind, corrupt the heart, or to inflame 
unholy and forbidden passions. The cumulations of depravities 
and indecencies not to be described, hardly to be hinted in this 
presence, makes one almost wish for another universal deluge, “to 
make one sop of all this solid globe,” to sweep away all these impur- 
ities, that we may start with humanity anew. Although the gen- 
eral apathy of the public fails to mark with sufficient reprobation 
these advertisements of vice, yet the vigilance of the teacher should 
never relax in holding with a firm hand the reins of decency and 
moral proprieties. Accessory to this work, it will be found, if I 
mistake not, that an insistance on neatness of*dress, and cleanli- 
ness of the school room, and order in all the appointments of the 
school, will have a most salutary effect. 

I have not aimed to dwell at length on a course of instruction in 
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morals, nor what books or examples would be most helpful to the 
teacher in this work. One recommendation alone I would now 
make. You need to drink deeply into the Spirit of the Great 
Teacher, who in matter, spirit, and in form, spake as never man 
spake; and whether you shall find it profitable or not to introduce 
his matchless wisdom and goodness formally to your school, its 
irradiating light should fill your moral being, and flow out as the 
life and light of the children to whom you are related, not merely 
as a secular instructor, but as a guide and inspiration in all that 
nobleness of character which is three-fourths of life. If ourselves 
impleted with the self-sacrificing spirit of the Great Teacher, and 
warmed by the fervor of his love, it is not possible for us to fail 
utterly in this part of our work. And I close with the appropriate 
sentiment, as it is one of the most impressive ever uttered by the 
great literary magician of Scotland, Sir Walter Scott. When Jean- 
nie Deans is pleading her case before the British Queen—wherein 
she shows herself right royal—she utters the sentment I refer to: 

“But when,” says she,“the hour of trouble comes to mind or 
body, and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and 
low, then it is na what we hae dune for ourselles, but what we hae 
dune for ithers that we think on maist pleasantly.” 

The Chancellor’s paper was discussed at length by Profs. D. B. 
Perry, of Doane College, 8. H. Manly, of the University, W. E. Wil- 
son, of the Normal School, State Sup’t McKenzie, City Sup’t Beals, 
of Omaha, County Sup’t Armstrong, of Council Bluffs, Prof. Kel- 
lom, and others. 


After recess, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Dean of the Agricultural 
College, addressed the Association upon 
THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
{Not at hand. Will be published hereafter—Ep. ] 
Miss Lydia Bell, of the Normal School, opened the discussion 
with an admirable address, and was followed by Sup’t McKenzie, 
Co. Sup’t Cross, C. B. Palmer, and others. 


Prof. Wilson offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That a school derigned especially to fit women for the proper indus- 
tries of life, is demanded by the eduvational interests of Nebraska, 


LECTURE BY HON. ALONZO ABERNETHY. 
The evening session was occupied with a lecture by State Sup’t 
Abernethy, of Iowa, 
[The lecture was a very able one, and we regret our inability to 
_lay it before our readers. The Association requested Mr. Abernethy 
to furnish a copy for publication, but he preferred not to haye it 
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published. The following is the State Journal's report :—Ep.] 


In the evening Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, of Iowa, gave an inter- 
esting and able address. He said that the fundamental American 
idea was that of equality, and nowhere found a more complete ex- 
emplification than in our common schools. 

He insisted, first, that every child of the state should be provided 
with equal educational advantages ; second, that boys and girls should 
receive equal advantages. In the West, co-education is a settled 
question, and does not need further discussion. 

He gave a somewhat humorous contrast between the schools of 
the olden time, especially of those provided for women, and those of 
the present, and then sketched, with an able hand, the charac- 
teristics and wants of our system as it now exists. 

He deprecated the parental indifference that is so often a con- 
comitant of our school system, and also the frequent change of 
' teachers. He thought there should not be much special training 
introduced into our common schools, but that they should rather 
look to the formation of a strong nature, that can turn into any 
special field. 

The importance of moral training was also urged, as a thing 
practicable without infringing on theology, and of untold impor- 
tance. He said that the boy that didn’t fall in love with the school- 
marm, would bear watching, even when in the pulpit. 

He closed with a glowing description of the “great school” of 
life, in which Hugh Miller and Burrett and Tyndall and others, 
gained the bulk of their great power. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered Sup’t Abernethy for 
lis excellent address. 


Chan. Benton offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That itis the duty of the educators of Nebraska to see that the state 
be properly represented in her educational interests at the centennial exhibition 
and we hereby pledge ourselves to assist all in our power to carry out this ob ect. 

Resolved, That we request our 8tate Superintendent to collect, as far as possible 
photographs of the different kinds of school houses, and gather educational reports 
and such other things as shall represent as fully as possible, the educational sys- 
tem of Nebraska, 


Laid on the table until next day. 


—- 


THURSDAY, April Ist. 
Association met at 9 4.m. In the absence of the President, Prof. 
W. E. Wilson was made temporary chairman. Devotional exercises 
conducted by Rev. Chas. Cross, of Washington County. 
Prof. G. E. Bailey, of the State University, then presented the fol- 
lowing paper on 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING: 
In presenting this paper for your consideration to-day, I do not 
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expect to bring forward any new arguments in favor of industrial 
drawing, or to treat the subject in a specially new way. ‘The object 
is to bring again before the teachers of this Association some of the 
benefits arising from this study; to present a rough sketch of a 
method for introducing it into the public schools of the state; and, 
most of all, to raise the question whether we, as teachers, are doing 
our duty in this matter. ' 

The object of introducing industrial drawing into the schools, 
is to give a systematic training in a knowledge of the principles 
and practice of the art of drawing, to develop and exercise the 
scholars’ talents therein, and especially, to qualify them for the 
practical application of the art to the common uses of daily life; to 
the tasteful shaping and adornment of our articles of manufacture. 

In training the great bulk of the population of the country for 
usefulness and the duties of life, during the few years of average 
school attendance, it is not enough to teach them to read, write, 
and to cipher. If we are to hold our own as a manufacturing and 
commercial people, we must introduce into our system of educa- 
tion another element: theart element. It is a truism that the man 
without a technical education cannot possibly compete with the 
man who is possessed of the advantages of such an education, and 
the man who is armed with these advantages stands in the best pos- 
sible position to reap the richest harvest from his labors. Skillis the 
modern secret of success. Science becomes ever more certainly the 
measure of prosperity. While owing to the invention of labor sav- 
ing processes the cost of producing many articles has been reduced 
fitty per cent., their values have been doubled. 

As Prof. Smith, of Boston, says, “every manufactured article has 
three elements of value: first, the raw material; second, the labor 
of production; third, the art character.’ It is often the case that 
the commercial value of the first and second elements is as nothing 
compared with the third or art character. It is not necessary tuo 
enumerate examples of this fact, for they are common all around 
us. We know that we are all of us willing to pay a little more for 
an object that attracts and pleases us on account of the taste dis- 
played in its design. 

Chas. Stetson says in a recent work that “drawing must be made 
a part of our mots wt education.” The American mind is exceed- 
ingly prolific in the invention of mechanical contrivatices and ma- 
chiues; but these machines and mechanical movements must all as- 
sume shape on paper before they can take any otherform. “The lines 
that give beauty and speed and safety, and with them the mastery of 
the seas, must grow under the hand of the skillful designer before ever 
the keel can be laid, the timbers hewn, or the ductile iron bent into 
tts shapely curves.” Almost everything that is well made is now 
made from a working drawing, whether for work in glass, stone 
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carving, jewelry, or embroidery —the complicated plans for an 
engine, or the mysterious Butrick pattern of a dress. 

It is not enough that we have draughtsmen to make the draw- 
ing; but the workmen must be able to interpret without help, the 
drawings given. If they cannot do this they must work under the 
supervision of another, and while doing less and inferior work, will 
also receive inferior wages. It is not only necessary that the work- 
man should be able to read a working drawing, but he should un- 
derstand the principles of geometrical and projection drawing suffi- 
ciently well to be able to make a rude working drawing; to sketch 
@ section, ae or elevation, himself, whenever an emergency may 
arise. A leading architect in Lincoln tells me that he has tinners 
and moulders coming constantly for him to draw them patterns for 
cutting sheet iron-work, cornice joints, etc. Now a few lines form 
a diagram which will enable a workman to cut his sheet of iron 
with unerring accuracy, so that its parts come together with a per- 
fect fit to form the elbow of a stove-pipe, or the corner of a cornice 
without any experimental clipping, or the loss of a shaving of stock 
in obtaining the desired result. If the practical mechanic could be 
shown how to make the plan himself, and have the principles ex- 
p:ained, he would go back to his shop with new ideas of his work, 
would save time and material, and have greater confidence in his 
ability, thus finding increased profit and satisfaction in his business. 

I am personally acquainted with young men and young women, 
who, beginning their work for the pleasure of it, without expecting 
to realize any considerable amount, are now earning from $20 to 
$50 per week by designing or engraving. One frend, a type- 
setter, earns a considerable sum each month by designing new 
fancy corners and ornaments for type foundry men. One book- 
binder pays a young man $4,000 a year for designs. One company 
in Massachusetts pay $40,000 annually to Germany, France, and 
England for designs. Prof. Ware gives the following testimony: 
“At the Universal Exhibition of 1851, England found herself, by gen- 
eral consent, almost at the bottom of the list, among all the countries 
of the world, in respect to her art manufactures. Only the United 
States stood lower in rank. The first results of this discovery was 
the establishment of schools of art in every large town. At the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, England stood among the foremost, and 
in some branches, distanced the most artistic nations. It was the 
schools of industrial drawing and the great collection of works of 
industrial art at the South Kensivgton Museum that accomplished 
this result. The United States still holds her place at the foot of 
the column.” France, in 1863, feeling that she was losing ground, 
appointed a commission to reorganize the municipal art schools. 
In their report in 1865 they said that drawing, in all its applications 
to the different industrial arts, should be considered as the princi- 
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pal means to be employed in technical education. Within the last 
ten years there have been established in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg more than 400 drawing schools. Great attention, of late, has 
been paid to this branch of education in Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Bavaria, and Australia. In our own country, Massachu- 
setts has commenced the work by an act passed in 1870, making 
drawing one of the studies of the public schools, and making the 
establishment of five drawing classes obligatory in all cities contain- 
ing over 10,000 inhabitants. Her reports show the most favorable 
results in respect to progress in the art, while the benefit to her 
manufactories is almost beyond estimation. 

Prof. Walter Smith, state director of art education of Massachn- 
setts and late Master of the training school for art teachers of Lon- 
don, says as to the result of his long experience, “that about 100¢ 
of school children can be taught to draw well. Excepting the de- 
formed, blind, or palsied, all who can learn to read or write can 
learn to draw.” This, coming as it does from a man of wide expe- 
rience in teaching the art, is encouraging. The first work to be 
done is with the very smallest scholars, by giving them instruction 
in drawing straight lines on their slates a on the blackboard. A 
little thought and practice will enable the teacher so to arrange, 
group, and combine even straight lines that the exercise will ever 
be novel and interesting. Then take simple curves and work for 
a time with them in a similar manner to that of the straight lines. 
The third step then will be to combine straight lines with curved, 
thus initiating the scholars into the elements of designing. 


Solids of various kinds and forms, such as cylinders, cubes, and 
cones, deserve special study. They also bring in their train the ele- 
ments of perspective, and of shadows; but perspective and shad- 
ows might constitute steps by themselves. Following these it might 
be well to — the use of some of the simpler drawing instruments, 
such as the ‘l’-square, triangle, and compass, studying the construo- 
tion and division of angles, perpendiculars, construction of poly- 
gons, problems relating to the circle, etc. Next study the elements 
of cabinet and isometrical projection, where the scholar may learn 
something of the methods of representing common articles of fur- 
niture, cabinet work, and pieces of frame work. In the highest 
classes we may even touch upon machine drawing, and the ele- 
ments of machinery, such as toothed wheels, the rack and pinion, 
screws, etc., in all forming a course something as follows: 

: 1, Straight lines. 
Free Hand Drawing < 2. Curves, 
3. Solids. 
4. Geometrical problems. 


Instrumental Drawing . ae ay and shadows. 


7. Machine. 
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And here let me caution you not to underrate the value of the 
simplest work, for they are the very alphabet. Some seem to think 
that drawing requires but little time or study for its attainment, 
that it may be imbibed involuntarily as one would fragrance in a 
flower garden, with little or no exertion on the part of the recipient. 
These persons often manifest even displeasure at not being able, in 
a few lessons, to make a drawing as well as their teacher; yet if 
these same persons were to study carpentering they would be well 
satisfied if they were able in a few weeks’ time to saw straight, and 
be happy if in a year’s time they could make a good door. Industrious 
perseverance and attentive study will enable one to master almost 
any art; but without these, while one may be “Jack of all trades,” 
they will be the master of none. In the high schools, while still 
paying constant attention to free-hand drawing, Jettering, ete., 
there may be taught the elements of perspective, with practice in 
—* sketching, and in copying the common objects near at 

and. 

Third, The elements of projection drawing. 


Fourth, The elements of descriptive geometry, giving special at- 
tention to the intersection on development of curved surfaces. 


Fifth, The elements of shades and shadows. 

Sixth, The elements of machine drawing, giving an insight into 
the construction and draughting of plans of general machine gear- 
ing, as wheels, screws, eccentrics, and rectilinear and curved surfaces. 

Seventh, The elements of topographical drawing, studying the 
conventional methods of representing surfaces of ground, and exer- 
cising the scholars in plotting out and mapping grounds. 

There is hardly a branch of drawing that can be made more 
interesting than the last mentioned, and the effects of it will be 
shown, in not many years, in better laid out farms, more tasteful 
grounds, and neater yards, if in nothing more. How it would de- 
velop taste, neatness, and order. The Normal School and the Uni- 
versity would of course be called upon to do their share; the first 
to prepare the teachers, and the second to carry out more fully and 
in detail the work commenced in the schools. 


Now comes the question, What shall we do in this matter? Al- 
though we may not at once make a great stride in advance, yet we 
can make a beginning; we can lay the foundations. Nor will these 
first efforts be in vain and without their immediate results; for 
although we may not at once arouse a slumbering Rapheel, or bring 
to light a plan of the successor of the steam engine, re we can arouse 
a taste for beanty, neatness, and order, a habit of keen critical ob- 
servation, and an analysis of objects that will more than repay for 
the labor and time expended. Let us each one look into this ques- 
‘tion and ask ourselves, What can I do in my school in this matter ? 
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Prof. Kellom read the following letter from the President of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, written in response to one 
sent from this body at its last session: 


Orricz or Sup’r oF PuBLic SCHOOLS, } 
LovistaNa, Mo., Dec, 21, 1874. f 


A. F. Nightingale, Esq., President Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Omaha, Ned: 

Dear Sir :—Your esteemed favor of Dee. 92, 1873, reached me long after date. 
I feel myself honored in transmitting through you to the teachers of Nebraska the 
greeting and good wishes of the eight thousand teachers of Missouri. We honor 
you for the noble work already commenced in your state, and we have full confi- 
dence that with the spirit of educational progress thus early developed, you will 
cre long find your most sanguine hopes fully realized. 

The friends of education in Missouri to-day boast of four State Normal Schools 
in active operation, and of a well endowed State University, with its departments 
of Law, Agriculture, Normal Instruction, and School of Mines. We hope soon to 
complete the bond of union between the several departments of the University 
and the public high schools, thus making the chain of connection complete from 
the lowest primary school to the highest department of the State University. 

In Missouri much has indeed been accomplished in the last ten years; how 
much can only be fully known to those who have met and overcome the diflicul- 
ties in the way of its accomplishment. 

1 shall take pleasure in laying your letter before our State Association at the 
coming session. I feel no hesitation, however, in saying that the teachers of Mis- 
souri will be glad to meet the teachers of Nebraska and Kansas in joint conven. 
— at such time and place as may be selected by the committees to which you 
refer. 

In conclusion, allow me to renew our expressions of fraternity and good will, 
with the wish that Nebraska’s future may be in every sense as bright as her past. 

With sentiments ef high ~ Iam 

Very Truly Yours, Ggo. L. OsBoRN, 
Pres’t Mo. State Teachers’ Ass’n, 


The Treasurer, H. K. Raymond, made the following report, which 
was received and placed on file: 


H. K. Raymond, in acc’t with State Teachers’ Association, Dr. : 

Dec. 24, 1873, To cash on collection for publishing proceedings, lect- 
ures, &c., of Annual Meeting, $22.45, 
To cash on dues, 9.00 
To cash on et 19.00 
April 6, 1874, To contribution of C, B. Palmer to pub. fund, 3,30 
$538.75 

Cr. 

Dec. 24, 1873, By paid order in favor of Hasler.& Bro., for posters, $ 3.75 
‘ “ - W. Wightman for janitor, 5.00 
" « “J. M. McKenzie, 200 postal circulars, 3.50 

April 6, 1874, - ™ > C. B. Palmer, for publication. of pro- 

ecedings, lectures, &c., Annual Meeting, 


$53.75 
Hon. §. D. Beals, City Sup’t of Omaha, then read a lengthy and 
elaborate paper upon “The Order of Development of the Mental 
Faculties,’ which was discussed by Drs. A. Freeman, and A. D. 
Williams. 
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After recess, Prof. J. H. Worthen, Principal of the Nebraska City 
High School, read the following paper on 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORAL INSTRUCTION: 


A promising feature of the educational question is the spirit of 
progress, the disposition to aggressive reform, that has characterized 
the poe of every assembly of teachers and every convention 
of educators in all sections of our country. The feeling seems to 
be wide spread and universal that there is a want, if not yet amount- 
ing to a demand, for more efficient work, for more satisfactory re- 
sults than we are at present achieving; and the watchword “ad- 
vance,” is inscribed upon the educational banners of the country. 
In improved methods and appliances, rapid and vigorous strides 
have been made in the recent past, and are being made to-day. But 
it is sometimes the case that the radical reformer is more distin- 
guished for zeal than for discretion. Change is often confounded 
with progress. Old things are renounced for no more sufficient 
reason than that they are old. Innovations are welcomed whose 
strongest recommendation is their novelty. We sometimes make 
the mistake of supposing that to correct a defective method means 
to make the widest possible departure from it, apparently uncon- 
scious that we can go as far beyond the true policy, as our former 
position was short of it. 

It was very natural, then, when the discovery was made that 
there was too much servility to text books, too much mechani- 
cal memorizing of words, that many should prescribe heroic treat- 
ment, and advise, as the appropriate remedy, the total disuse of 
what had simply been misused. 

The power that lies in oral instruction is too well known to need 
any advocacy here. Nothing can exceed the force of the living 
presence, the influence of mind over mind through actual contact, 
the power of truth fresh from living lips, vitalized by the individu- 
ality of the instructor. Not the claims of oral instruction are under 
discussion, but its use and abuse. For convenience we may distin- 
guish between that oral instruction which is entirely apart from 
text books, as the ordinary object lesson, and talks or lectures, where 
subjects are taught orally, the pupil getting his information wholl 
from the teacher instead of from the bock, and that connected wit 
the recitation, and which naturally arises from the subject matter of 
the lesson. 

The true office of object teaching, I conceive to be to prepare by 
observation the mind of the child for the study of text books. For 
a considerable period in the beginning of school life, the child is 
incapable of any considerable effort of mind, or of any continuous 
geome During this time the pupil requires to be entertained 

nd amused. This intellectual life is to be quickened, the embryo 
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faculties skillfully unfolded, a thirst for knowledge excited, and 
such interesting facts imparted, as will stimulate the young mind 
without burdening it. I think it will be conceded that in no other 
way can this preliminary work be so well done as by oral instruc- 
tion. In this field I would give it almost exclusive domain. Text 
books and tasks should not obstruct the portals of the temple of 
knowledge. Up to a certain limit, oral instruction may, with profit, 
be allowed to displace the text book altogether. But this limit has 
been reached, whenever the pupil has arrived at an intelligent com- 
prehension of suitable books on the subjects to be pursued, and from 
this point on, the most judicious use of it will be by way of supple- 
menting the pupil’s own acquisitions, revising his work, suggesting 
fresh fields of inquiry, new lines of investigation, and in such illus- 
trations as will more forcibly impress facts and principles upon the 
memory and understanding. 

Without doubt, the practice of teaching many things orally, 
instead of sending the scholar to the book to examine on his own 
account, would prove, to the average scholar, more palatable, re- 
lieve him of considerable mental toil, and, perhaps it will be sug- 
gested, accomplish the same results. But because it is easier for 

im, is it, after all, a kindness to do that for the pupil which with 
reasonable effort, he can do for himself? Are we sure that such 
assistance is not misdirected ? 

The manifest tendency of the times is to “short cuts” and “easy 
methods,” and that is apt to be regarded as the best system, which, 
with labor saving devices and schemes for rapid transit, enables the 
oe to cover the most ground in the shortest time. Taking text 

oks from the hands of the pupil because it is easier for him to 
receive their contents “trippingly from the tongue,” and placing the 
es for his promotion upon the teacher, is an abuse of 
oral instruction. 

In the first place we question the expediency of reducing to a 
minimum the work of getting an education. This tenderness man- 
ifested to spare the student, as far as possible, the “distressing dis- 
cipline of thought and research,” is excessive. There are a few old 
fogies left, who will inquire if this tendency to simplify every 
study, so as to avoid grappling with difficulties, be not to defeat 
the true end of study; if mental pabulum that has been diluted 
to the thinest possible consistency, and, in addition, has been mas- 
ticated by the teacher before year 3 presented to the scholar, is likely 
to promote the most vigorous and healthy intellectual growth. The 
student life is a preparation for another and an active life, and in 
that other life the eternal condition of existence is incessant labor, 
Assuredly that is not the best preparation which involves the least 
expenditure of force, which puts the smallest strain upon powers 
- that must be constantly exercised, and which would carefully re- 
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moye every difficulty from the student’s path, instead of allowin 
him to overcome it, when, in the struggle of life, difficulties wil 
meet him at every turn, and upon his power to overcome them his 
success will largely depend. Not the number of things that have 
been taught him by showy and seductive methods, not the amount 
of knowledge that has been so alluringly set before him, and he has 
been induced to receive, but the conquests he has made unaided 
over hard and intricate problems, and the victory he has achieved 
over self, in acquiring the power of enforced application, are of 
highest value. 

Secondly, I think it is not to be overlooked, that during the oral 
lesson the mental activity of the pupil is evoked, led, and controlled 
by the teacher; it is responsive, rather than self-active; the condi- 
tion of the mind is essentially receptive—a condition, let me say in 
passing, indispensable for the purposes of a recitation, and which 
every teacher should aim at awakening; but it should be turned to 
account in making it a motive for the student to search for himself, 
and satisfy the interest awakened. If, on the contrary, the instruc- 
tion be strictly oral, the information is given, the interest is satis- 
fied, the state of the mind has been principally one of attention, or 
at best it has been held in operation and all its processes have been 
suggested from without, and when the manipulating hand is with- 
drawn, the puppet ceases to act. The degree in which this is true 
will depend, of course, upon the extent to which text books are dis- 
pensed with and original investigation omitted. True intellectual 
life, that which needs cultivation, has its energizing force within, 
results from thorough discipline, can be produced only 7 severe 
application. Sprightliness and vivacity, however desirable they may 
be, are in no sense substitutes for this discipline, and ’tis a sad mis- 
take to cultivate them at its expense. 


A third abuse connected with this subject is to endeavor, by means 
of it, to acquire intellectual culture without fulfilling its conditions, 
We live in a fast age. The impulse is to plunge at once into the 
business of life. Years spent in drilling and exercising the intel- 
lectual forces are looked upon as in some sense thrown away; and 
we cast about for some way of entering the professions without 
wasting time in the work of preparation. There is a popular de- 
mand for abridged courses, for special work that shall avoid the 
slow and toilsome progress up the rugged steeps of science. No 
doubt ’tis quite a saving of time and mental agonizing, for the in- 
structor to bring the golden grain of knowledge gleaned by his 
careful hand from wide and uninviting fields, and lay it before this 
student of cyclopedias, who then has merely to select what, accord- 
ing to his eminently practical view of the case, will be of service, 
jot it down in his note book, and pocket it for future use. This . 
gives him the condensed wisdom of the world with no useless sagri- 
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fice of time or energy on his part. Or, in other words, he has dis- 
covered what sages have all along declared not to exist: a royal road 
to learning. He has made the ascent of Mount Parnassus by means 
of a patent elevator. 

But the product, or victim, of this vicious system of culture is 
doomed to crushing defeat in his first encounter with a trained 
mind. So far, then, as it is proposed to employ oral instruction to 
meet the demand for hasty, and necessarily imperfect, culture, by 
diminishing the labor, it is following an erroneous principle. It 
co-operates with the disposition to be satisfied with glittering gen- 
eralities, instead of solid attainments, because more readily acquired. 
It gives countenance to that which is superficial. It encourages 
counterfeit. It promotes sham. It is a wicked perversion of the 
highest function of the teacher’s office. It squanders the grandest 
agency in his power to exercise for the highest good of the scholar, 
and in behalf of genuine culture. 

But perhaps the worst abuse to which oral teaching is liable, 
is seen in the character of much that passes under the name of oral 
instruction. Immethodical and incoherent talk won’t answer the 
conditions. Better by far the most slavish adherence to the bouk, 
than that; for there, at least, some regard is paid to orderly arrange- 
ment and systematic treatment of topics. While we complain of 
servility to text books, we must see to it that a forcible emancipa- 
tion does not mean a transfer to a worse degredation. To conduct 
an oral Jesson with success and profit requires not a little skill, and 
the highest kind of teaching talent. If those who have made but a 
bungling use of the “tools” of education, were to attempt to work 
without them, ought we to expect any better results? It is possi- 
bie to teach things orally as monotonously, and even more mechan- 
ically than the dullest book. Unless there is enthusiasm as well as 
tact, a ready memory will be about the only faculty the pupil needs 
for an oral lesson. And with examination in view, with a desire 
to make a showy exhibition of results, it often degenerates into 
“cramming” of the most objectionable kind. 

And finally, as part and parcel of a system, it becomes of the 
most routine character; copied from this man’s lessons, or that 
man’s manual, it is wanting in the very essence of life and strength, 
spontaneity and originality. We rely too much on-systems and 
methods, and not enough on individual and personal effort. 

Thus much may be said, not by way of objection to oral instruc- 
tion, per se, but as hinting at some of the abuses to which it is lia- 
ble. But, on the other hand, if rightly used, it is an instrument of 
the most subtile power, promoting the highest culture and indue- 
ing the most rigorous discipline. When so used it constitutes the 
chief glory of the teacher. The thing aimed at in this case will 
not be to lessen the effort required to be put forth by our pupils 
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from day to day, but rather to secure increased earnestness and 
closer application. We should use it to encourage them to bend 


every energy to the most thorough learning of what is most truly 
valuable. 


Books are the repositories of knowledge, and our endeavor should 
be, not to have students use them less, but to use them more and use 
them better; not to take the implements of education from the 
hands of pupils, but to teach them skill in the use of them. The 
best and shortest way out of text books is to teach them thoroughly. 
When the scholar has brought what facts he has gained from the 
lesson, with such explanation as he has been able to make, it is the 
teacher’s privilege to add whatever he may have in his possession 
properly belonging to the subject, and to exert himself to the ut- 
most to show causes remote and proximate. 

I am inclined to think that oral instruction of highest valne 
which springs up spontaneously in connection with the recitation, 
flashing upon the mind like a revelation, doubly impressive in its 
freshness, investing the language of the text book with a new and 
fuller meaning, and pointing out undiscovered truths. The pages 
that seemed dry and distasteful can be shown to be full of interest, 
offering rich rewards to honest effort, and the student returns to 


his task with renewed energy, and zeal amounting to enthusiasm. 
ey g 


This instruction is not valuable chiefly in the information conveyed 
at the time, but in awakening an interest and a desire which lead 
the pupil to pursue investigation on his own account; for in that 
direction alone lies true discipline—that is the only road to true 
culture. 


In the schools of France and Germany the teaching is largely 
oral. The pupils are required to reproduce the lectures, in sub- 
stance, aud carry out investigations suggested, often involving more 
labor and research than the ordinary use of text books. But we 
must remember that there are conditions there favorable to this kind 
of work, which do not exist here. The teaching force of Germany is 
a national establishment, trained by the state and enlisted for life. 
When we have imitated Germany in the matter of preparing and 
a ns mg teachers, we may talk of imitating her methods. ‘To 
introduce the German practice into our country would be to revo- 
lutionize our school system. 


But whatever course we pursue, whatever use we may make of 
oral instruction, one thing we may safely affirm: we can’t lecture 
mental discipline into pupils. ‘The work of intellectual culture 
must be performed in the mental workshop of each individual; and 
our true policy, I think, will be found in good text books in the 
hands of efficient and enthusiastic teachers. 
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The discussion following Prof. Worthen’s effort showed a strong 
sympathy with the sentiments expressed in the paper. 


In the afternoon the first subject presented was that of “High 
Schools.” Prof. Rich not being prepared with the paper which had 
been assigned him, Sup’t McKenzie made some remarks upon the 
subject, and offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we recommend that the annual income arising from the Five Per- 
cent, Fund, be set apart for the especial encouragement of graded schools. 


Laid on the table. 
F. M. Williams, Co. Sup’t of Richardson County, then read a 
paper upon 
THE DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Pointing out the difficulties attending the office, and the best method 
of making the schools efficient and securing good feeling among 
the people. 

Sup’t McKenzie thought the question for us to consider at this 
time was not so much the work of the county superintendent, as the 
importance of the office, and the necessity of taking some steps to 
strengthen it, by securing a better class of men for the work. We 
are not receiving as much benefit from the office as we ought to 
receive, and the reason is that it is a political office, which is given 
to those who have political friends, or who happen to live in cer- 
tain localities, with but little regard to their qualifications. The 
mode of selection should be so changed as to take the office ont of 


politics. He concluded by offering the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we fully endorse the action of the County Superintendents’ Con- 
vantions in reference to the qualifications and election of county superintendents. 


[The action referred to was the adoption of a resolution in favor 
of the Pennsylvania plan of election, viz.: The superintendent to 
be elected by the school directors of the county, who shall 
assemble in convention for that purpose. If a certain num- 
ber of electors petition to that effect, the superintendent shall 
be cited before the State Superintendent for examination, and if 
found incompetent, the person receiving the next highest number 
of votes, shall be the superintendent, and he in turn may be cited 
for examination if desirable, and so on.—Ep.] 

. The resolution was discussed at considerable length by Dr. Free- 
man, Co. Sup’t Cayton, A. D. Williams, C. B. Palmer, Co. Sup’t 
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Williams, Prof. W. Rich, Prof. Thompson, and others. The pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that, although the county superin- 
tendency is a very important and necessary part of our educational 
system, it will have to be made more efficient, or the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the people with incompetent superintendents, will 
result in its entire abolition. All the speakers except Prof. A. D. 
Williams, were more or less strongly in favor of the resolution. The 
testimony of Prof. Thompson, who had lived in Pennsylvania and 
worked under the law for a number of years, was one of the weight- 
iest arguments in its favor. Another good point made was, that if 
school directors have the power to elect county superintendents, it 
will be likely to cause the selection of a better class of men for 
directors. 
The resolution being put to vote, was adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


On motion, it was decided to hold the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Nebraska City, one year from the present time, the exact 
date to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


The Committe on Nomination of Officers reported as follows: 


President—C. B. Palmer, Beatrice. 

1st Vice President—Sup’t Chas. Cross, Washington County, 

Secretary—C. F. Secord, Blair. 

Cor. Sec’y—A. Nichols, Peru. 

Treasurer—J. B. Bruner, Omaha. 

Executive Committee—H. K. Raymond, W. Rich, J. H. Worthen, Mrs. F. J. 
Ebright, Miss Jennie McKoon. 


On motion, the report was adopted, and the officers elect entered 
upon their duties. 


The Committee on Constitution reported as follows: 


Resolved, That the school land interests of the state, the sale and lease of all 
school lands, and their general care and supervision, shouJd be entirely under the 
control of a special state oflicer or state board. ‘ 

Resolved, That the investment of all school moneys should be made by a state 
board, und such investments should be confined to U.S. or county securities. 

Resolved, That while the legislature should have full power to levy a state schoo) 
tax of not less than one mill on the dollar nor more than two mills, for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, it should be forever barred from diverting any portion of 
the rer f arising from such a levy to any other purpose, unless it be expressly 
80 stated in the levy, 

Resolved, That our new Constitution should not contain anything that will in 
auy way hinder the present system of distribution of state school fund. 

Resolved, That the Constitution should make provision for a state educational 
department, and county superintendency. 

Resolved, That while we favor the adoption of every reasonable measure that 
will aid in assuring to every child opportunities for obtaining a good edu- 
cation, yet we do not deem it advisable that anything should be inserted in our new 
Constitution making compulsory education necessary to our educational system. 


The resolutions having been considered seriatim were unanimously 
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adopted. Co. Sup’ts. H. 8. Kaley, of Webster County, and John D. 
Hayes, of Hall County, were added to the committee, which was then 


instructed to present the resolutions to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the following report, which 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That our educational interests are second to no other in the state. 

Ztesolved, That in view of the large prospective decrease of the distributable 
school fund of the state, caused by recent legislation, we earnestly urge the sev- 
eral school districts of the state to vote, if possible, sufficient’ taxes to keep their 
schools at least up to their previous standard and efficiency. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the cutting off from the state superintendency 
of the appropriations for clerk-hire, traveling expenses, &c., &c. 

Resolved, That we respectfully but earnestly urge upon future legislators the 
im portance of making ample provision for tLe edueation of the children of the 
state, especially in the newer portions of it. 

Resolved, That we hereby recommend Tue NEBRASKA TEACHER to the teachers 
and people in general, and the teachers and people of our state especially, asa 
valuable and reliable educational journal. 

Resolved, That we have been much encouraged and instructed by the presence 
and counsels of Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Iowa, and tender him our hearty thanks, and express our earnest sympathy with 
the cause of education which he is so efficiently promoting in our sister state. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the several officers of this Association, 
for the able and impartial manner in which they have discharged the cuties of 
their respective offices. 

Resolved, That we thank the Union Pacific, the B. & M., the O, & N. W., M. P., 
and A. & N.R. R,, for their generosity in reducing fare to the members of the 
Association. 

Resolved, That our especial thanks are due and are hereby tendered to the teach 
ers, school officers, and citizens of Omaha, for the very generous and hospitable 
manner in which they have received and entertained us. 

Resolved, That we thank the Mayor and Common Council for the use of the coun- 
cil room as a place for our meeting, and for their interest in our meeting and our 
work, and the Bourd of Education for the proffered use of the High School 
Building. 

Prof. Wilson offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we consider the Bureau of Education a very important agency 
in our system of education, and especially valuable to the educational work of Ne- 
braska, and that it is the earnest desire of the Association that the Bureau be con- 
tinued and its efficiency increased. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions 
for the publication of the proceedings of the present session in the 
TEACHER, and the editor was requested to publish as full a report 
as could be afforded for the money collected. 

The evening session was occupied with the reading of a short 
essay by Mr. Rathburn, and a scientific lecture by Prof. Smith, of 
Omaha, illustrated with the sciopticon, at the close of which the 
Association adjourned sine die. 


C. B. PALMER, Pres’t. 
C. F. SzecorD, Sec’y. 





EDITORIAL. 





Tue address of Prof. J. B. Bruner, Treasurer of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, is N. E. cor. 16th and Cass, Omaha. 

Owrne to the pressure of other matter we are obliged to defer 
most of our notices of books and periodicals until a future issue. 

Late.—The publication of the proceedings of the State T eachers’ 
Association makes our issue very late this month, but we shall get 
back to our regular time of issue as soon as possible after complet- 
ing the extra work. 

A wRITsR in the Jilinois Schoolmaster speaks of the Kansas 
grasshopper as Gryllus vastator. Our information is to the effect 


that Caloptenus spretus is the name of the “burden” which affticts 
this trans-Missouri region at the present time. 


SPRING is again with us, and all nature is awake. Every teacher 


should find time at this season to teach his pupils something§of 
Botany and Zoology—enough at least, to awaken an interest in the 


study of Nature, and lead them to observe and investigate for 
themselves. 


THE PROCEEDINGS.—We publish in this number the Proceedings 
of the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, including 
most of the papers entire. Several other papers which were not 


receiyed in time for insertion in their proper place, will be pub- 
lished in the June number. 


WE believe every thorough teacher will feel like responding 
“amen” to Prof. Worthen’s aptly-expressed sentiments on the text 
book question. “The best way out of text books is through them.” 


Oral instruction has a place, but it is out of its place when it at- 
tempts to supplant text books. 


Tus Number of the TEACHER is nearly twice the ordinary size, 
and is in all respects the most valuable number we have published? 
this year. We hope our patrons will show their appreciation of the 
labor required in its preparation, by sending a few extra copies to 
their friends abroad. Price, 15 cents each, or 10 for a $1.00. 
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Don’r fail to read Chancellor Benton’s paper on Moral Educa- 
tion. It is alone worth more than the price of the whole number. 


Tue National School Furniture Co., which had contemplated 
withdrawing their business from this state on account of the finan- 
cial stress, have finally concluded to continue, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Dinniny, as heretofore. Mr. Dinnmy will also look 
after the book interests of A. 8. Barnes & Co., and any one having 
business with this house should address him, at Tecumseh. 


Pror. H. H. Nicnoxson, of the State Normal School, desires us 
to express his gratitude to the following gentlemen for their liber- 
ality in donating sample copies of their mathematical works to 
found a mathematical library for the School: Mr. John Piper, 
agent of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.; Mr. Chs. Beckington, 


agent of D. Appleton & Co.; and Mr. Thomas Scholes, agent of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Messrs. WILSON, HINKLE & Co. address the public this month 
through a new 4-page advertisement, which our patrons will do 
well to read. This is one of the largest and most reliable publish- 
ing houses in the country; the books which they publish are almost 
without exception of a high order of merit; and we know from an 
extended experience with them, that they are remarkably prompt 
and accurate in all their business transactions. Among their pub- 
lications are a number of pedagogic works (Hailman’s “ Kindergar- 
ten Culture” and “History of Education,” Krusi’s “Life of Pesta- 
lozzi,” &c.,) to which we especially invite the attention of teachers. 


Pror. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, late City Superintendent of Omaha, 
read a paper before the Tllinois State Teachers’ Association on “The 
Use and Abuse of Text-Books,” in which occurs this statement: “I 
know that publishers send out an army of agents, panoplied in armor 
both defensive and offensive, which reaches from the brain to the 
pocket.” It is the opinion of some people in Omaha that Prof. N. 
had an excellent opportunity to acquire this bit of knowledge by 
practical experience while residing in that city. The amount of 
ballast in the pocket required to balance a brain capable of securing 
@ complete change of text books in a city of the size of our metrop- 


olis, is not stated in the Professor's paper; but we haye heard it 
estimated at $1,500. 











MISCELLANY. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE WEBSTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Rep Cioup, Nzs., April 24, 1875. 

Ed. Neb. Teacher :—The Webster Co. Teachers’ Association met 
at this place on Thursday, Apr. 22, and continued two days, under 
the direction of H. 8. Kaley, Co. Sup’t. Mrs. C. H. Smith was 
Secretary, and the work began in earnest, with about 15 teachers 
present the first day. 

The exercises consisted of lessons in mathematics by Rey. A. 
Maxwell, a practical teacher, and though not actively engaged as a 
teacher for the past few years, proved that this is no excuse for 
being “behind the times” in the progress of common school work. 
His suggestions were very practical and worthy of attention. 

O. W. Kaley presented his method of sentence building, and the 
necessity of proper use of language, by correcting common expres- 
sions in conversation. 

Exercises in elocution were conducted by Miss Noble and Mrs. 
Smith, with a short address by the superintendent, developing the 
best methods of expressing the sentiment of the language read. 

Geography was conducted by C. W. Springer, in which he pre- 
sented a natural and uniform method of teaching this interesting 
branch of science, with or without a book. 

Orthography was presented by A. L. Burton in a clear manner, 
creating much discussion in relation to the proper sounds of the 
letters, particularly o in on, dog, dc. (Does it sound more like @ in 
awe than in ah, or vice versa? What is your opinion, Mr. Editor ?) 

(‘The vowel in these words is “the regular short sound” of 0, which 
is “the shut or extreme short sound of broad a.” See “ Principles 
of Pronunciation” in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, p. x11, 
§21.—Eb.] 

The singing, which contributed not a little to the interest of the 
institute, was led by Mrs. Maxwell and Mrs. Springer. The even- 
ing exercises consisted of an address by C. W. Springer, “Teaching 
as a Profession,” showing what constitutes a profession, the claims 
which the teacher has to the title, and what he owes to the profes- 
sion. Rev. Maxwell also addressed the institute on “The Relation 
of the Teacher to the Recreation of the Pupils.” The remainder of 
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the time was occupied by the reading of interesting original essays, 
declamations, reading selected articles, and singing. 


The opening of the query box by Rev. Maxwell, was a matter 
of = interest, rendered so by his spicy and valuable answers 
to the many questions proposed. 

Among the resolutions adopted was the following: 

WueEreas, We the teachers of Webster County, Nebraska, have assembled to- 
gether in Institute for mutual improvement in this our chosen profession, and, 
whereas, having spent very pleasant and profitable hours together, therefore 

Resolved, That we the teachers of this institute, will in the future show our ap- 

reciation of the teachings of our county superintendent and others, by practic- 


ng in our schools the valuable suggestions here given, and endeayoring to be more 
energetic, earnest, and faithful in our profession. 


The institute was carried on entirely by home talent, and was a 
success as far as time and circumstances would allow. The Asso- 
ciation will meet again this fall, at the call of the President. _s. 





QUERY BOX. 


Some time since we published the following puzzle: 
If the B mt put: 
If the B . putting: 
The answer is— 
If the grate be empty put coal on. 
If the grate be full, stop putting coal on. 


Tue following solution of and equation in Simultaneous Quad- 
ratics, is new to the writer, and although it may be old enough to 
many, will perhaps be of some assistance to others: 

Given, z—y=3, and z5—y5=3093. Subtract (eq. 1)* from eq. 2, 
and divide the result by the coefficient of the first term. Then sub- 
tract successively (eq. 1)*y, (eq. 1)%2y?, (4. 1)?2y3, and (eq. 1)y4. 
The final result will contain only y. ave not attempted to 


formulate this method, but have tried it upon several equations and 
find it works admirably. Se 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WaAnTED:—By a gentleman and lady of experience in teaching, a 
High, or advanced Graded School, to commence soon. Terms to 
be agreed upon by the contractors. Recommendations given if 
desired. Address, Cuas. W. SPRINGER, 

Red Cloud, Webster Co., Neb. 





Miscellany. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


MAINE appropriates $4,000 annually for institute work. Ne- 
braska very generously appropriates for the same work $000,000.— 
Blair Pilot. 

Sarpy Co.—The Papillion school opened on Monday, April 19th, 
Prof. Patterson, Principal, and Mrs. 8. V. Hatfield, teacher of the 
primary department. 

Hall County.—We see from the Platte Valley Independent that 
the next meeting of the Hall County Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Grand Island on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June next. 

Colfax Co.—At a convention held for that purpose at Schuyler, 
May Ist, the teachers of this county organized a County Teachers’ 
Association, which will hold its first meeting on the first Saturday 
in June, at 10 A. M. 

Antelope Co.—The electors of Neligh school district voted to have 
a ten months’ school. Mr. Hamilton Miller has been hired to teach 
the same at $40 per month. 

— Mrs. H. P. Davis has been employed as teacher of the Oakdale 
school for the summer term. 

— Dist. No. 1 is to have a new school house. 


Washington Co.—The citizens of Bell Creek have voted $5,000 in 
bonds to erect a new school house, and propose to have it completed 
in time for next winter’s term. The summer term has commenced, 
with W. V. Miller as teacher. 

—J.8. Lewis is employed as teacher in district No. 40; J. H. 
Needham in district No. 13; and Miss Jennie Dawson in a district 
near Herman. 


Madison Co—The public school at Norfolk, Miss Ella Divet, 
teacher, gave a public exhibition early in April. The performances 
were very creditable and the attendance good. 

— Clarence Thomas has been selected as teacher of the Madison 
school, which begins on the 17th inst. The district numbers 60 
children between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 40 of whom are boys 
and 20 girls. The number of days school during past year was 92, 
Six months have been authorized for the coming year. 
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Johason Co.—From the annual report of Sup’t Wightman we 
clip a few statistics: No. districts in the county, 65; No. children 
of school age, 1,931; whole number attending school, 1,561; aver- 
age number of days attended by each enrolled pupil, 73; No. quali- 
fied teachers employed, 85; highest wages paid per month to qual- 
ified teachers—males $80, females $40 ; lowest wages paid males, $29, 
females, $16; average wages paid males, .$36, females, $29; No. 
school houses—stone 5, frame, 48, log, 6; No. graded schools, 1. 





LITERATURE. 





OnE of the most valuable contributions to pedagogic literature that haye 
been published in this country, is The Life and Work of Pestalozzi, by Prof. 
Herman Krusi, of the Oswego Normal School, who is a son of Pestalozzi’s 
first assistant of the samename. It is divided into five parts: I. His Life; 
II. His Associates; III. Extracts from his Writings; IV. His Principles 
and Methods; V, Spread of the Pestalozzian System. Portraits of Pesta- 
lozzi and his assistants, and numerous other engravings give additional in- 
terest to the work. The whole is beautifully printed and bound, forming 
an elegant octavo volume of 248 pages, This is the sort of literary food to 
make an earnest teacher grow, and we hope that many of the enterprising 
teachers of Nebraska may feel able to treat themselves to this good book, 
after their hard winter’s work. Price, $2.25. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cia- 
cinnati.) 

The School Festival Songs is a collection of rather difficult music, suitable 
for exhibitions, concerts, &c. All the songs are arranged with piano accom- 
paniment, and a part of them have both English and German words. 
Price, 75 cents, (J. Fisher & Bro., Dayton, Ohio.) 


Pound's Bookeeping at one View is & chart giving in a concise and con- 
venient form for reference, all the fundamental principles of Bookkeeping. 
If carefully studied, it will be a sufficient guide for the keeping of accounts 
in any branch of business; (C. E, Pound, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Keetel’s Child's First Book in French (Clark & Maynard, N. Y.) 
Gregory's Christian Ethics (Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia, Price $1.50.) 
Harvey's Graded School Readers ( Wilson, Hinkle & Co. ) 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT, 


WILson, HINKLE & Co., (Cincinnati and New York) have just pub- 
lished Harvey's Graded School Readers and Primary Speller, by Thos. W. 
Harvey, A. M., author of Elementary and Practical Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language. The Graded Schoo! readers are complete in five books, 
embodying the most approved methods of teaching reading. Printed on 
fine paper, handsomely and substantially bound, and illustrated by the 
most celebrated artists in the country. See the publishers’ advertisement. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies: Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing ; -Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U.S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO MAy 1.—Barnes & Co., for Miss Bixby, Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1 year’s subscription, Albert Radtke, Scribner, $1.60. B. 
Davis, for C. Sauntee, Niobrara, $1.50. E. J. Bixby, Lamartine, $1.50. 


H. M. Luce, for Jennie E. Proctor, Republican City, $1.20. C. L. Hill, for 
Rosa Rickley, 50 cents. 





$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted, All classes of working people of 
both sexes, young and old, make more money at work for us, 
in their own localities, during their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thing else. We offer employment that will pay handsomely for every hour’s work. 
Full particulars, terms, &., sent free, Send us your address at once. Don’t de- 
lay. Now isthe time, Don’t look for work or business elsewhere until you haye 
learned what we offer. G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. [febly 


**The Way to Wealth, if you desire it, 1s as plain as the way to 
Market.??—FRANKLIN, 


AGENTS WANTED  o Canvass in every County 

in Nebraska for the new book “SUCCESS IN BUSINESS,” or 

MON FD This country has money for eyerybody. Money 
pot in TRADE, in the Mixx, in Mines, on the Farm, in 


the Garden, in Wheat, in Corn, in Stock, in Poultry. 
Eo wv This book shows how Business Men, Farmers, Work- 








TO ingmen, Young Men and Women, all may get, save, 
MAKE I loan and use it. Just the book needed, and will sell 
e fast. Address for circulars and terms, J. C. Mc= 

CURDY & CQW., (Successors to Zeigler & McCurdy) 180 W. Fourth 8t., Cincin- 
nati, O.; Fifth Avenue & Adams S8t., Chicago, Ill.; 620 Olive St,, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
N. B.—Tue Preorue’s STANDARD EDITION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, published by us, 


is the finest, cheapest, and best. Agents make from $50 to $80 per month selling 
it with other books, without extra expense. [aprét 


AMERICAN WASH BLUE. 


For Laundry and Household Use. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE WORKS, NEWARE, N., J. 


Our Wash Blue is the best in the world. It does not streak, contains nothing 
injurious to health or fabric, and is used by all the large laundries on account of 
its pleasing effect and cheapness. Superior for whitewashing. Put up in pack- 
ages convenient for family use. Price 10 cents each. , 

For sale by grocers everywhere. Always ask for the AMERICAN WasH BLUE, if 


you want the cheapest and best. i 
American Ultramarine Works, 
mast] OFFICE 72 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE. 








